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ENGLAND HAD BETTER BEWARE 


They all go Tripping. 
Trip. Trip. Tripping. 
To the tune of THE RUSSIAN BEAR 


He is leading the Dance 


In Ireland, Spain and Franee 
And — ENGLAND had better 


BEWARE! 


L. H. 
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Reprinted from the “ Morning Post” 


Threat British Shipping 


HERE is a serious threat to British shipping in the present policy of the Sovies @ 

Government. The Soviet Government has a monopoly of Soviet foreign trade. 

By virtue of that monopoly it is shipper, charterer, and shipowner for the goods it 
exports as well as the producer of them. By the combination of these many capacities it has 
already—to use the Prime Minister’s phrase—“‘ wiped off the seas ”’ the British ships which 
once carried the liner traffic between the United Kingdom and Baltic and Black Sea ports. 
Now, it appears, the tramp steamers on this route are to suffer as the liners have suffered. 
Some two million tons of Soviet timber was imported into the United Kingdom in each of 
the years 1934 and 1935. Of that total 353,000 tons was carried in British bottoms in 1934; 
in 1935 only 201,000 tons. And worse is tocome. “ In the current year,” said M. Kippen, 
director of the Anglo-Soviet Shipping Company, as recently as April 17, “ Soviet steam- 
ships will take part in the shipment of timber cargoes to a considerably greater extent. 
Practically all the requirements for timber tonnage will be carried by Soviet vessels.” 
M. Kippen’s statement is confirmed by M. Ambroshis, director of the official Sovfracht, who 
is officially reported to have said that “ during the coming season the export of timber from 
Leningrad will be carried out almost entirely by Soviet tonnage ” ; and by the fact that, of 
85 timber cargoes to be shipped from the White Sea to United Kingdom ports up to the 
end of June, not one will be carried in a British ship and 49 in Soviet ships. 


There is, unhappily, no provision in the Temporary Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agree- 
ment of 1934, which at present regulates Anglo-Soviet trade, to prevent this ousting of the 
British mercantile marine from a trade to which it has a legitimate and traditional right. 
The treaty merely requires the Soviet Government to use an increasing percentage of the 
returns from its exports to the United Kingdom in “‘ payments for goods purchased in the 
United Kingdom, and for the utilisation of British shipping services ” ; and presumably 
the Soviet Government will have to make up by increased purchases of British exports or 
re-exports for its failure to make use of British shipping. But the clear sense of the treaty 
is that the British mercantile marine should be given its fair share of the carriage of Anglo- 
Soviet commercial exchanges. This clear sense the Soviet Government has not only 
violated, but violated with methods which British shipowners may not use. 


By the terms of the subsidy to tramp shipping British shipowners are required to 
observe a Minimum Freight Scheme. This scheme, intended to benefit British ships and 
seamen, has been used to further Soviet ends. To quote the same M. Ambroshis, “ mini- 
mum rates have been firmly declined by Soviet charterers, with the result that a large 
number of orders have been covered by Soviet steamers and by those foreign steamers which 
are willing to accept rates of freight less than the minimum rate stipulated in the scheme.” 
Thus the Soviet Government, while so maintaining the letter of the treaty as to leave no 
opportunity for judicial rectification of a grievously unjust situation, resumes the earlier 
Soviet practice of undermining the commercial structure of “ capitalist” countries by 
fair means or ‘foul. : 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 

Trust in Providence ? only three Great Powers out of seven. The 


It is one of the besetting temptations of 
humanity to think that day-dreams will realise 
themselves without effort. Peace and popular 
government have overwhelming crowds of devotees 
who imagine that, if they trust in Providence, they 
heed not keep their powder dry. To be reminded 
that a formidable proportion of the world is 
Organised behind banners that spurn democracy 
and welcome conflict is so unpleasant that they dis- 
Miss it as profane. But the truth will no more 
dissolve under their frowns than the jackdaw was 
diminished by the archbishop’s curse. The vir- 
ues of this country, the beauties of its Constitu- 
fon, and its title to rule a large slice of the earth 
fast no spell whatever upon the Dictators and the 
peoples which follow them. They are as ready to 
expand ”’ at our expense as at any other; and if 
they see that we shirk the cost and trouble of pro- 
lecting ourselves, it simply announces us as the 
fasiest and most eligible prey. 

** 


* 

There is no question comparable with this either 
M moment or urgency. Democracy has been 
Suffed out in more than half Europe because it 
failed to develop the nerve and the executive power 
Hat the practical tests of political existence 
mand. High thinking and fine feeling proved 
Mere feathers in the scale when a sword was thrown 
Mito the other by men who had ideas and ambitions 
@ their own and were prepared to stake every- 
Ming on their success. To offer incense to free- 
dom and self-government, but draw the line at 
Maining, fighting, or making sacrifice for them, 
Bsimply to ensure an early date for their funerals. 

In face of the Abyssinian crisis ‘‘ the League ”’ 

ms mobilised, when it included for the purpose 
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policy of Sanctions was adopted, and began the 
convulsion of international affairs. At a moment 
when it was generally imagined that Sanctions 
might win success, Mr. Baldwin appealed to the 
country, and was returned with an overwhelming 
majority. At that hour last autumn, and for some 
weeks after, he seemed more completely the per- 
sonal master of British politics than any Prime 


Minister in living memory. The apotheosis was 
brief. With all the irony of human things, the 
sequel soon brought him to the most painful ex- 
periences of his life; and more than once in the 
last few months his personal position seemed to be 
in extreme jeopardy. 


But it is the more essential that the lessons of all 
the damaging and calamitous experiences of the last 
six months should be clearly grasped and firmly 
applied. The main cause both of crisis and failure 
has been the unexampled deficiency of British 
defence in the armed world of to-day. To remedy 
that weakness with might and main from now 
forward is a duty surpassing all other tasks 
together. For the elementary guarantees of 
national and Imperial defence, executive energy 
and resolution comparable with that of the dic- 
tatorships is required. To this must be added, as 
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a no less vital condition, a cool and sagacious con- 
duct of foreign policy —a decisive return to the 
wary judgment and tough fibre which belong to 
the most typical and successful characteristics of 


British tradition for centuries. 
* * 


* 
A New Epoch—Clearing the Way 


To-day, we see a stupendous contrast between 
what is and what might have been. The 
sweeping and total Italian conquest of the former 
Ethiopian Empire has created between the whole 
Nile Valley on the one side and the Red Sea route 
to India, South Africa, and Australia on the other 
side, the most formidable and irksome situation 
that could have been established to the inconveni- 
ence and disadvantage of the British Empire. But 
this result would have been averted, as we have 
shown, had the judgment of Sir Samuel Hoare 
been better regarded and his advice followed. The 
wrecking of the peace-plan concerted by him with 
M. Laval—whose own hour of recognition will 
come—was one of the very gravest single acts of 
short-sightedness and misfortune in the whole 
course of British annals. 

* * 

The Abyssinian crisis must be held to have 
closed an epoch of history stretching from the 
World War to 1936. Let there be no mistake that 
a new epoch has opened which is still sterner in 
its conditions but at least far clearer. There is no 
further room for self-deception. There can be no 
further reliance on false phraseology and delusive 
imaginations in face of the iron definition of facts. 

** 

The paramount concern of the. British people 
now is that we shall end the controversies of the 
last twelve months, pull together, and make a 
fresh start upon sound lines. British policy cannot 
afford to make one further mistake in foreign 
affairs, nor can it afford one moment’s further 
delay or slackness in the organisation of defence. 
Herr Hitler is right when he says in effect that 
there can be no constructive progress of any kind 
towards the pacification of Europe until Sanctions 
are cleared out of the way, and until the relations 
between Britain and Italy in the next phase are 
settled. In that respect what is wanted for the 
immediate future is a modus vivendi upon the 
basis of cool common sense. 

J. L. Garvin in the Observer. 
** 
* 
Now They’ve Upset the Coal-cart 

Mr. Baldwin’s path in these days lies through 
a very Valley of Humiliation. Few Prime 
Ministers in history have suffered so many rebuffs, 
and though he is not always the begetter of his 
misfortunes, it is his unhappy lot to take the 
humiliations and stand, as it were, in sackcloth and 
ashes and with bowed head to explain away the 
failures both of himself and his colleagues, 


It was in this penitential attitude that he made 
his surrender a few days ago on the subject of the 
Coal Mines Bill, which, after its rough handling 
in Parliament, is now postponed to the autumn. 
It was a well-intended measure, as so many of his 
actions are. 

Mr. Baldwin’s heaven is paved with good inten. 
tions, but it is unfortunately inhabited by siniste, 
angels who do not share his good intentions ang 
have a very brusque way of disposing of them, 


John Bull, 


** 
* 


Exploiting the Emperor 

There are people in this country who are seeking 
to exploit Haile Selassie for their own ends. They 
say that he will be a useful pawn in the negotia. 
tions with Italy. 

What are the facts? 


Never the rightful heir to the throne, Haile 
Selassie became the ruler of a number of unruly 
tribes owing no allegiance to his dynasty. The 
degree of order which he was able to impose was 
so low that Britain opposed the entry of his 
country into the League of Nations. 

He has now lost his throne, and the pawn has 
been swept off the board. But he has done fairly 
well. He is said to have a fortune of 5,000,000 
dollars. 

As for the tribes of Ethiopia, all that has hap- 
pened to them is that they have passed from the 
domination of the Amharics to the domination of 
the Italians. 

Sympathy with a deposed monarch is a matter 
of individual choice, but it should be kept within 
the bounds of reasonable proportion. 


Evening Standard. 


* * 
* 


Agitation Behind Strikes 

There is no doubt that the whole agitation in 
France is directly controlled from Moscow. One 
French newspaper has declared that £8,000,000 in 
Soviet gold was distributed to influence the polling 
in the recent elections. 

The French Communists, who own allegiance 
to the Soviet rather than to France, boast that they 
were the driving force behind the success of the 
People’s Front, It is this tail which is wagging 
the dog, 
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d One stabilising influence in the troubled world Peace and the League 
te would be a strong British Empire pursuing a It has just been announced that the date of the 
ng fg settled course with calmness and resolution. Mr. next League Council meeting has been postponed 
in fg Eden, in his speech on Saturday, merely stated from June 16 to June 26. The period of delay is 
his that the Government maintains its confidence in on this occasion comparatively brief, if, indeed, 
the League of Nations. we can rely on the revised date being kept; but it 
. is none the less characteristic, for postponement, 
ter as we have learned abundantly from the experience 
nd of the past twelve months, is the League’s normal 
weapon for dealing with matters of urgency. The 
day, however, is fast approaching when the 
League can no longer shirk its duty of decision. 
It has to decide, in the first place, what it is going 
to do about sanctions. This question has been 
ing allowed to drift in a manner which is utterly in- 
ley What the public wants is a plain statement of tolerable. Since the fall of Addis Ababa, which 
tia. British policy. There must be no question of they had completely failed to prevent, the existing 


truckling to the sanctionist or of taking a new lead 
when the League meets at Geneva. The dangers 
of our entanglement with the League have been 
abundantly proved. Even Lord Lothian refuses 
to serve any longer in the sanctionist galley. 

The public have no intention of allowing any 
Government to wobble into war with a highly 
armed country, whether it be Germany, Italy, or 
Japan. British policy must accord with British 
strength. 


Daily Mail. 


so-called sanctions have lost every possible raison 
d’étre except that of exacerbating relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Italy; not even the most 
purblind champion of Geneva pretends any longer 
that they can force Italy to disgorge her gains or 
compel a “* League settlement ’’ in Abyssinia. By 
common consent sanctions must either be intensi- 
fied or repealed. Unfortunately, there are still in 
this country voices which stridently clamour for 
their intensification, lest future aggressors be 
encouraged and “ collective security ’’ goes by the 
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WHAT A HANDICAP!—By Kim 


J 
The International battle for the Westchester 
Polo Cup opens to-morrow. 

{Reprinted by kind permission from the Daily Mail. 
board. To this school of pacifist thought it 
matters nothing that such a course would lead to 
certain war; better that the skies should fall than 
that they should abandon a jot or a tittle of their 
discredited theories.. 


* * 
* 


Grotesque Dilemma 


The dilemma of the pacifists is indeed 
grotesque. On the one hand, they harp on the 
theme, in season and out, that nothing but the 
League stands between the world and a war which 
will destroy civilisation; on the other, they de- 
mand that the League shall save itself from stultifi- 
cation by policies which the more honest among 
them admit are impracticable without war. In the 
upshot they are torn by a hopeless confusion of 
counsel. The majority want to intensify economic 
sanctions and damn the consequences; a minority, 
acknowledging that economic sanctions must 
either be backed by force or condemned to futility, 
would frankly replace them with military sanc- 
tions. The second view appears to us so far 
justified in that economic sanctions would still be 
ineffective, at any rate against a Great Power, even 
if it were possible to rely on the absolute good 
faith of all members of the League. Where it 
breaks down is in the assumption that this good 
faith can be relied upon to carry out an automatic 
military obligation. During the past nine months 
we have seen many nations incurring with con- 
siderable reluctance even the comparatively 
innocuous responsibilities of economic sanctions; 
where is the hope that they can be depended upon 
to incur the much graver responsibility of war? 
The naked truth is that the world is not, and will 
never become in our generation, ready to sacrifice 
its material interests to an abstract ideal. 

These considerations have an immediately prac- 
tical bearing on the second urgent problem which 
must confront the League in the near future—its 
own reform. The Foreign Secretary on Saturday 
reiterated that in the view of the Government ‘‘ we 
must at this time maintain our determination to 


keep the League in existence, and approach an 
modifications necessary in its structure with the 
desire to make it as effective as possible for the 
maintenance of the peace.’’ We could wish he had 
thrown more light on the manner in which the 
Government expect to see that desire fulfilled. Fo, 
our own part, it appears to us the first necessity 
that the League should be stripped of its powers 
for disturbing the peace. 


Morning Post, 
* * 
Moving from Malta 

Welcome progress has been made with the plan 
for the substitution of Cyprus for Malta as the 
base for our naval, air and land forces in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Recent events have shown the necessity for such 
a transfer. Regardless of the rights or wrongs of 
the Abyssinian war and the change in the Italian 
attitude towards Britain, it has been clearly demon. 
strated that our position in the Near East js 
vulnerable so long as the fleet and air arms hinge 
upon Malta. 

We are still guardians of Egypt, and under 
mandate are responsible for the protection of 
Palestine. These are positive commitments; but 
equally vital to the Empire is the necessity for 
the preservation of safe communication to the 
Dominions. 

With the arrival of the long-range air machine 
Malta is clearly no longer tenable as headquarters 
for forces designed to safeguard these interests. 

Transference to Cyprus will strengthen our 
position against any possible attack. 

The plan outlined involves a comparatively small 
outlay and the move could be accomplished with- 
out undue delay. 

The safety of the Empire depends upon _ the 
keeping open of our lines of communication. From 
Cyprus this is possible, from Malta it has become 
highly hazardous. 

For that reason we welcome the progress made 
towards the move from Malta. 
ax Sunday Pictorial. 
* 


One of the Bulldog Breed 


‘*You gave me a punch 
on the jaw,’’ said a man 
charged at Marylebone 
Police Court with being 
found in a house for an 


unlawful purpose. “I 
gave you a clout some 
where —I don’t know 


where, I was so worried,” 
replied Mrs. Eleanot 
Bower, aged 66 (left), of 
Hyde Park Place, Bays 
water, 
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VY] OLD ME By TOM TIT 
is 
nge CHEEKY little London sparrow told me that the birds are twittering all sorts of rumours about the 
Budget leakages and all sorts of other leakages. This cheeky little London sparrow has set all 
de the other birds in Hyde Park and the Green Park and St. James’s Park a-twittering too. 
d And everybody in London is listening to what the birds are saying. 
but They repeat it at every luncheon table, tea-table, bridge-table, dinner-table, and supper-table. 
for The cheeky little London sparrows are twittering in the City as well as in the West End. , 
the They are twittering in the trains and the trams and the omnibuses. 
They are twittering in the pubs and in the clubs. 
hine There is nothing a cheeky little London sparrow does not know and the great reputations of the Great 
‘ters [§ Tapers and the Great Tadpoles are being twittered away. 
x When the twitters cease the Ravens croak and their croakings are damaging the good name and the good 
our (@ fame of Great Britain all over Europe as well as all over the Empire, to say nothing of the United States. 
“England is rotten,” say the cheeky little London sparrows, “England is PUTRID,” croaks the Raven, 
mall {@ “Rotten and putrid with financial crooks and financial crookedness.” 
vith- Names are whispered by all the birds, as they nibble foreign food out of foreign newspapers with their 
little beaks, and these foreign newspapers contain foul rumours which no British newspaper would dare 
h to print and which the British Government dare not refute. . 
7 The Thomas-Bates-Butt revelations have set all the birds twittering about scandals that are buried a 
rom @ thousand times more scandalous than the miserable little Budget leakages. 
— The sparrows are not now chirping about thousands of pounds. They are chirping about millions. 
The most amusing thing is that the cheeky little London sparrow is flying faster and further than the 
nade “Hindenburg.” 
| It has left the poor old “Queen Mary ” standing, as it twitters through the Newfoundland fogs, for no fog 
al. fi can slow down the flight of the cheeky little London sparrow. 
Why, the birds are actually flying as far as Penang, and what do you think they are twittering and chirping 
about there ?—“‘ Tin, tin, tin.” 
“Tin, tin, tin ” chirrups the cheeky little London sparrow across the Seven Seas, and its chorus is answered 
by another chorus : “ Newfoundland Bonds ! Newfoundland Bonds ! Newfoundland Bonds ! ” 
yunch “Tin ! Bonds ! Tin! Bonds! Tin! Tin! Tin!” chirps the cheeky little London sparrow. 
a os And then little Grandmother Sparrow sings her own little song. 
ll What is her little song ? It is a very old song with a 
cm comic refrain, “ Marconi, Marconi, Marconi.” 
™ a Then a soprano sings, “ It will all come out in the wash, 
wash, wash.” 
sal But will it ? Quoth the Raven—Nevermore ! 
a And the birds are singing another little song. 
cau It is a little Russian song, a little Soviet song. This is 
ft), of how it goes :— 
B ays “ Litvinoff ! Litvinoff ! Litvinoff! Blum ! Blum! Blum ! 


Spain ! S ! Spain ! Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 
Palestine ! Palestine! Palestine ! Abyssinia! Abyssinia ! 
Abyssinia ! China! China! China! India! India ! India ! 
Ireland ! Ireland ! Ireland !” 


Can anyone muzzle the Birds ? ? 


i 
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T is remarkable how the article, “ The 
Humble Petition to the King,” which 
Lady Houston contributed to the last 

issue of The Saturday Review, has stirred the 
country. 

Throughout Britain, throughout the Empire, 
there is to-day a double emotion. Everyone 
who is not perverted by Russian heresies and 
intrigue feels that the race needs the single- 
minded leadership of a man whom all can 
trust. Everyone feels that in the King is a man 
placed by Divine Right at the head of the Race 
to rule it and command it. 


Never was Monarchy a more potent 
creed with the British people than now. 
Never was a monarch more endowed 
with the trust and hope of his people. 


Those who have felt, as Lady Houston has, 
that the only way through the muddle and mess 
the quagmire and morass of our Parliamentary 
system, support her powerful plea with 
wholehearted agreement. 


In Spain and in France the disruptionism of 
the Reds has been successful. The men who 
murdered the Royal family of Russia have 
poured out money and effort to bring to the 
dust the old civilisations of France and Spain. 


a 


Will the King 


Hitler and Mussolini—Strong Men of Destiny. Ss 


Asks ... 
**HISTORICUS”’ 


They are working in the same way to ruin 
Britain. 

This is no question of academic politics: 
it is a question of life and death. 


The British Empire is bound by a single 
man—the King. The British people are united 
by that one man. 


Above the dust and jangle, the corruption 
and the intrigue of party politics, stands the 
Throne. 


FROM THAT EMINENCE CAN COME 
THE CALL TO A REAL UNITY OF 
SAVING OUR BELOVED LAND FROM 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE REDS 
AND THE INEPTITUDES OF THOSE 
ELDERLY INCOMPETENTS WHO HAVE 
BROUGHT US TO A POSITION OF IG- 
NOMINY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
TO SUCH A CALL THERE WOULD BE 
AN INSTANT RALLY. 


What the strong men of destiny 
have done in Germany and Italy, our 
King could do. He has the power, 
the personality and the loving support 
of the great mass of his people. 


What was the initial work of Mus- 
solini at Rome and Hitler at Berlin ? 
It was the cleansing of the people 
from the twin curses of disrup- 
tionism and corruption. It was the 
freeing of the State from the obsoles- 
cence of inept Parliamentarianism. 


Why to-day do Fascism and Bol- 
shevism grow side by side? Because 
the old clumsy machinery of alleged 
democracy, handled by place-seekers 
and share-shufflers, is palpably 
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ictator 


bringing the once proudest peoples to distress 
and misery, if not to actual physical doom. 


Let there be no mistake about this—Britain — 


is in instant jeopardy from both within and 
without. WITHIN HER OWN POPULATION 
THE RED CELLS ARE 
AT WORK, READY TO 
IMPEDE ANY RECOV- 
ERY BY STRIKES AND 
AGITATIONS. OUT- 
SIDE OUR BORDERS 
STAND POWERFUL, 
WELL ARMED NA- 
TIONS DETERMINED 
TO HAVE NO IMPED- 
IMENT IN THEIR 
WAYS TO EXPANSION 
AND TO HAVE NO |. 
TRUCK WITH BOL- 

SHEVISM. 


A Britain determined 
toremain British in creed gg 
and politics would gladly | 
accept the friendship of 
these nations when offered 
Us. 


Our purblind leaders 
have been proved on 
their own pitiable confessions unable to 
arm us, unable to solidify us against 
any of our dangers. They are rotten 
through and through. 


We need a man. We need one man. That 
man by his voice and example could rally to 
the right cause—the cause of Britain First— 
all the true elements in our communities. He 
could make his realm the most glorious in 
history. 

A young forward-looking King, who has 
from his earliest days shown a quick sympathy 
and understanding for all ranks and grades of 


his subjects, a man who has seen war and is 
united by a bond of close comradeship to all 


His Majesty The King. 


those who suffered and fought in the last war 
to keep Britain free from foreign domination— 
and the people are sick and weary for 
strong leadership and hard discipline ! 

The moment is ripe. The combination is 
perfect. 


Let those who believe that the King is the 
leader that Britain needs to lead us make their 
voices heard. Let our beloved Majesty be 
assured that his people acclaim him, and will 
follow him with devotion such as history has 
not yet known. 

And he can make Britain great again ! and 
reign as a true friend and deliverer to his loving 
subjects. 
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O the public begin 
to recognise where 
the drift in the 

leadership of Mr. 
Baldwin has taken us? 
As the result of his evil 
association with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, two 
main lines of policy were 
decided upon. The one 
was disarmament as an 
example to other nations. 
The other was adhesion 
to the League of Nations 
at all costs and depen- 
dence upon the idea of 
Collective Security,” 
which fell to pieces with a 
loud clanging at the first test. Both these main 
planks in the policy of the Government have fallen 
out. 


Lord Lloyd 


So the question every Englishman should ask 
himself seriously is: What next? What if war 
came suddenly? 


What next! Take rearmament first. Members 
of the Government, though in the most dilatory 
manner, are now talking about re-armament, but 
there is still an easy complacency about the tardy 
efforts which so far exist only on paper. Against 
the vast war preparations of Germany which are 
causing consternation throughout Europe, we can 
fit the exciting fact that seven big motor firms are 
going to build factories for airplane engines and the 
gauges may be ready in 8 months, when presum- 
ably they can get the tools made after another 
delay, and proceed to work, if the Trade Unions 
allow it. The programme is in hopeless arrear, 
and consequently, each day we drift farther and 
farther behind Germany, which, under the driving 
force of a Dictator who has not only expelled the 
Jews, but also driven the Communists away or 
gaoled them, is clearing the decks for action. 


A GIGANTIC FRAUD © 


The Government of Mr. Baldwin dare not tell 
the truth to the public for fear of causing a panic. 
Their game, therefore, is to lull them to sleep or 
create the equivalent, a lethargy based on the 
belief that the Government has taken and is pre- 
paring defences which would ensure the safety of 
the nation. It is all a gigantic fraud, and the 
stability of the stock markets is no security at all 
against the instability of the national defences. 
The public have been warned by men like Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Lord Lloyd, Sir Roger 
Keyes and many others, and if they still preter to 


e By KIM e 


be duped, the responsibility is on their shoulders. 


A few weeks ago Sir Thomas Inskip admitted 
that there was only 10 days supply of wheat in 
hand. Is there any more to-day? Have an 
steps been taken outside of talk? No, nothing has 
been done, yet in case of sudden war the whole of 
our shipping, attacked by submarines and air. 
planes, would be paralysed. As the Government 
have taken no steps to encourage home produce, 
apart from chatter, those who escaped the one peril 
would confront starvation. 


Baldwin and MacDonald whose “evil association” 
resulted in Disarmament. 


Then there is the question of recruitment for the 
forces. The Air Force, the Navy, and the Army, 
are all under-manned, and it is causing grave con- 
cern to the Government. Yet no-one is so greatly 
to blame as themselves. If a so-called ‘‘National” 
Government has discredited the armed forces of 
the King for years, it can scarcely expect the 
people who have had pacifism and ‘‘ conscientious 
objection ’’ drummed into their ears for so long 
to strike out suddenly in the opposite direction. 


OuR BOLSHEVIST BISHOPS 


To-day, are the Government combating this 
pacifism which is one of the weapons of Commu- 
nism? The Archbishop of Canterbury is himself 
one of the greatest sinners, for he has fallen sides 
(as stated by my colleague ‘‘ Historicus ’’ last 
week) against Britain, to help the Bolshevists by 
attacking Italy. He, and a great number of clerics, 
including bishops and leaders of the Church of 
England, have applauded internationalism and 
have supported in consequence, Communists and 
red revolutionaries who stand for the overthrow 
of the Throne and of Christianity and boast they 
hope to bring about a revolution like that of 
Russia. 
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What steps have the heads of the Government 
taken to tell his Grace of Canterbury that his job 
is to teach Christianity and not to drag us into 
war? Nothing, of course. A clergyman in St. 
John’s Wood pastes a notice outside his church 
which says: ‘‘ The new patriotism is_ inter- 
nationalism,”” and his bishop or flock, or the 
public, apparently have nothing to say either. 
The L.C.C. Socialists refused to allow a patriotic 
message by the late Lord Beatty to be read to the 
children on Empire Day, or to fly the Union Jack. 
It has deprived its secondary schools of the right 
to organise officers’ training and cadet corps. 


It refused to allow schoo] accommodation to a 
small number of Royal Engineer Cadets, or to 
allow a party of children to visit the Aldershot 
Tattoo, although their expenses were to he 
defraved, because any form of patriotism, love of 
King and Country, is anathema to them. 


The Hackney Socialist Council announce that 
any employee in the Territorials will not receive 
his wages when training. In the meantime the 
B.B.C., under Government control, broadcast 
invariably from a Socialist point of view, and are 
preparing a ‘‘ Peace Week ’’ before long, and we 


know quite well that means a plea for disarm- 
ament. 


Can anyone have confidence in the sincerity of 
the Government when all these things happen 
without a protest ? 


The other day the Government was rebuffed by 
the Amalgamated Union of Engineers, when they 
asked for a two years peace during the re-arm- 
ament work. If the Government had any real 


appreciation of its position, it would have informed 
the Union that unless a guarantee were forthcom- 
ing, it would pass a Bill whereby at any moment, 


if the Government or 
Privy Council considered 
the State in danger, 
all labour could be con- 
scripted. 


Why make terms with 
the enemy Communist ? 
Who would lie down 
with a poisonous ser- 
pent? Communist shop 
stewards are grasping 
power in all air-plane fac- 
tories, shipyards, and 
wherever defences are 
being prepared. The 
same thing has _hap- 
pened in France. Com- 
munism in Great 
Britain, fostered and subsidised by the Moscow 
gang, is far stronger than is suspected. Thousands 
who call themselves Reds are really Communists. 
These are the people who, in a day of national 


stress, will try to bring about a deadly revolution 
in this country. 


Sir Roger Keyes 


RUNNING TOWARDS PERDITION 


The trend of Mr. Baldwin’s Government has 
been all along towards the Left. The question is, 
whether it is still. The resuscitation of Sir Samuel 
Hoare appears to many as a sign of grace on the 
part of Mr. Baldwin, but it is difficult to discover 
any indications of independence and strength on 
the part of Sir Samuel Hoare, who has always 
been an obedient party man, and greatness never 
emerges from that school. However, he is an 
improvement on Mr. J. H. Thomas, who has not 
helped the Government. 


But let us hope Sir Samuel may prove some 
check on the vehicle of State which with less and 
less control is running away towards perdition. 
Perhaps he may pour a little sober sense into the 
head of Mr. Eden, who still boasts that the 
Government continues to maintain confidence in 
the League of Nations. He may instil into Mr. 
Baldwin a realisation of the fact that the result of 
our foreign policy as conducted by Mr. Eden, has 
resulted in throwing us into the company of 
Bolshevist Russia, and France, which is going 
Red throughout. In fact, we have put our eggs 
into a very Red basket, and seem to be making 
common cause with Communism against the 
robust nationalism of Germany. Possibly Sir 
Samuel Hoare may induce the Government to 
seize the proffered hand of Italy, which will once 
again help at any rate, to preserve the stability of 
a tottering Europe. Let us hope so—but above 
all, let us get ready. 


of 
1S 
g 
nd — 
Sir Thomas Inskip The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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A May Day scene in Paris. Police arrest a demonstrator. 
REAT fear and flat dismay stalk France. 
Still on the hoardings flap the Election 
posters. One shows a ferocious Hitler- 
head with a bloody dagger between his teeth. And 
under it:—‘‘ Contre ¢a: Votez Communiste! ”’ 
Another shows a grinning Stalin as a marionette- 
man with his French puppets prancing gaily. 
With this goes ‘‘ Ce sont les Soviets qui Tirent 
les Ficelles du Front Populaire! ”’ 


But four years of depression and suspicion had 
done their work, so that the Election was an ex- 
plosive orgy. Boulevards leading to the Place de 
la Bastille, long the rallying-place of social dis- 
content, were again filled with raucous marchers 
and lurid banners; men with berets and neck- 
scarves of the proletariat, the women in shawls and 
cloche-paille hats. 


On high fluttered such slogans as ‘* Death to 
Capitalism! ’’ ‘‘ Up with the Soviets!’ The flag 
these mobs hug is not the Tricolour, but the Red 
Ensign of Moscow. For these crowds are grim 
Communists from the factory suburbs which form 
the ‘‘ Red Belt ’’ of Paris. 


Demoralised Nation 


The France of to-day, at least in spirit, is like 
chaotic Italy before Mussolini came. An air of 
stagnancy and decay reigns. 


In this dreary fog, 4,807 candidates sought elec- 
tion for the 618 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Seventeen Parties shared the tug-of-war for office. 
The dying régime had set a high record of twelve 
Ministries and deepened the blight of Parliamen- 
tary rule in the eyes of a jumpy and demoralised 
nation. 


No strong Leader was in sight on either side. 
Paul Reynaud and Gaston Bergery, at their oppo- 


France 


By IGNATIUS PHA 


site poles, had courage and brains. But neither 
belonged to any of the old cliques; and they had 
more foes than friends among their colleagues, 
Herriot and Daladier, as rivals, disagreed over 
monetary issues. Pierre-Etienne Flandin had 
intellect, but he lacks other qualities essential jn 
France. And lastly, there was the royalist Croix 
de Feu, which is still vague in plans and without 
cohesion. 


The result of the polls was a landslide to the 
Left. The Popular Front gained 378 seats; the 
old order was buried which had dominated the 
Chamber since 1895, and which most Frenchmen 
feel was responsible for the ugly Stavisky Case, 
which disgraced the nation. 


The new Party—in power for the first time— 
flaunted ‘‘ Peace by Disarmament.’’ M. Blum’s 
own organ, Le Populaire, set out a programme 
which recalls that of Franklin Roosevelt in March, 
1933, when his America was torn with dark fears 
and apathetic despair. The well-informed German 
Press gave the Election results under such flaring 
headlines as: ‘‘ Victory of Moscow! ” “‘ Fruits of 
the Franco-Soviet Pact! ” 


No Option 


These were held to justify the forceful words 
which the Fiihrer used on March 7 last in the 
Reichstag, when he protested against the 
hemming-in ’’ Einkreisung Deutschlands of his 
regenerate Reich by armed alliances which gave 
him no option but to act as he did, and reoccupy 
the Rhineland. 


‘“ We know,’’ Herr Hitler said, ‘‘ that the 
Russian Army has a Peace-strength of 1,350,000 
men; secondly, that its War-limit and_ reserves 
total 17,500,000 men. It adds to this the hugest 
Tank Force in the world, and overhead, has the 
most powerful Air-Arm extant.” 


More significant still were Hitler’s predictions 
of all France being touched with the Bolshevist 
taint. ‘‘ Russia,’’ he pointed out, “‘ is the organ- 
ised exponent of World-revolution. We cannot 
determine whether to-morrow this creed also may 
not triumph in France. If so, it is certain that this 
new ‘ Bolshevik State ’ would loom as a section of 
the Soviet International. In that event, war of 
peace would then be decided by a gesture from the 
East. The headquarters would no longer be in 


Paris, but in Moscow! ”’ 


Much has happened since Marshal Mikhail 
Toukatchevsky, the Soviet Army’s Field Chief 
was in Paris 


and Vice-Commissar of Defence, 
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the Russian 


“fixing things ’’ with Louis Félix Maurain, the 
French Minister of War. The Treaty was signed 
just a year ago, and its wisdom was even then 
doubted by many in the Chamber. To Deputy 
Alfred Margaine the Pact would ‘‘ make an irre- 
concilable enemy of the Reich.” 

Moscow’s own Press poured scorn upon Hitler 
for his forebodings. The Isvestia declared he was 
manoeuvring to set his hands free against Russia, 
whilst bolting and barring the doors in the West, 
so that France could in no case give help to any 
of her Allies if attacked. 

This new Socialist-Communist Government 
faces an empty Treasury, a Budget that has been 
unbalanced for years, and thrifty savings which 
are fleeing the country wholesale. France’s depres- 
sion seems chronic; spirits are flagging; Labour 
is hotly resentful—as may be seen from the heavy 
Communist vote in the Paris area, which contains 
two-thirds of all the unemployed in France. 


Credit on Down Grade 


Apathy and violence swing back and forth. 
After meatless suppers, the people lose all interest 
in the ‘‘ Battle of the Franc.’’ As for the Budget, 
even last year’s ‘‘economy’”’ slogan added 
12,000,000,000 francs to the National Debt, and 
Government credit has long been on the down 
grade. 

Already one hears of the ‘‘ nationalisation ’’ of 
the Bank of France—‘‘a Bastille which is the 
stronghold of resistance to popular Sovereignty.” 
The Front Populaire is likewise intent upon public 
control of the railways, and other public utilities 
and key industries; a ‘‘ guaranteed’ minimum 
wage, with a forty-hour working-week and old age 
and invalidity pensions. 

“Peace at any price’’ floats in a drab and 
murky fog, so that the best minds in France are 
profoundly depressed. Listen to Marshal Henri- 
Phillippe Pétain, the hero of Verdun: ‘‘ By hold- 
ing out our hand to Moscow we have taken Com- 
munism to our hearts, and bring its poisonous 
creed into the ambit of admissible doctrines. We 
shall have cause to regret it! Oh, but I am 
anxious for the safety of France, and for her 
people’s liberties! 

To-day forty-seven of the industrial ‘‘ cities ”’ 
around the capital have Communist Mayors and 
Councillors, and send Soviet members to Parlia- 
ment as well. Take, for example, Villejuif, whose 
Mayor is the bushy-wigged and stormy editor of 
the ‘‘ red’? L’Humanité. This is Paul Vaillant- 
Couturier, a rich man fond of hunting, and married 
to an American wife. In and out of jail has he 
gone, painting pictures in between. His towering 


“Karl Marx ’’ School dominates the country 
round about. I saw the same signs at Bezons and 
Bobigny, where six Communist skyscrapers of 
seventeen storeys each are among the most spec- 
tacular housing wonders of the new “* Red Ring "’ 
that girdles present-day Paris. These communal 
dwellings rival anything in Vienna. ‘‘ The arma- 
ment of the proletariat,’’ crows Vaillant-Couturier, 
‘‘ is now forged in our factories ’’! 


A New Deal? 

For the moment, this new “ revolutionary ”’ 
Chamber will leave Italy out of count. With a 
Germany top-heavy with armaments, it is thought 
a New Deal can yet be made. As for Great 
Britain, M. Blum looks at her doubtfully, since his 
own avowed aim is the “‘ real collective security 
of a disarmed Peace ’’! 

What Edouard Herriot will have to say to this 
aim at such a time can easily be foreseen. That 
eminent scholar and historian has for years been 
France’s “‘unofficial’’ guide in matters of foreign 
policy. He alone gets a sight of the most secret 
documents of the Quai d’Orsay. 

But confusion seems complete when I add that 
it was Herriot who built that shaky bridge between 
France and Soviet Russia: that it is to him we 
owe the appearance of crafty Litvinoff at Geneva’s 
parleys. And lastly, that this sagacious Leftist 
patriot engineered the Franco-Soviet Pact which 
was to let loose German legions on the Rhine! 


an St. Denis (Seine). 
Communist Doriot was returned, 
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N June last year the Socialist London County 
Council commanded that every secondary 
school within its control should forthwith dis- 

band its cadet corps. In May of the present year, 
although in the meantime the deficiencies of our 
Defence Forces have been alarmingly manifest, 
the London County Council has taken more than 
a step further. It has refused permission to cadet 
corps to use school premises for training purposes 
after school hours. There have also been reports 
that the L.C.C. has refused the use of Battersea 
Park for a recruiting display, while, not to be 
outdone, the Southwark Borough Council has 
decided that those of its employees who are mem- 
bers of the Territorial Army and attend a Terri- 
torial Camp shall no longer receive a week’s pay. 

Had a Socialist Government been returned to 

power last November this state of affairs would be 
logical and comprehensible. Were the world at 
peace and lapped in a Utopian serenity, it might 
be permissible, though it could never be com- 
patible with that right to freedom of thought and 
action which was once the birthright of every 
Briton, but which is now the exclusive property 
of the sycophants of the Socialist Party. But in 
face of the hard truth that a National Government 
was returned to power for the express purpose of 
the rehabilitation of our fighting forces, and 
general rearmament, these actions of Socialist 
hodies are an open defiance of the will of their 
fellow-countrymen. And when the bellicose resolu- 
tion of the T.U.C. on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
is recalled it shows up the general mess and muddle 
of the Socialist mind asa mental affliction far 
bevond the powers of the greatest mental specialist 
to rectify. 


DRIVELLING INCOMPETENCE 


The National Government, however, was placed 
in its present position to protect us from Socialist 
vagaries and to undo the work of Socialism’s former 
follies. If the electors read the report of question 
time in the House of Commons on May 19, they 
will undoubtedly swear never to enter a polling 
hooth again, for all this Government’s displays ot 
rashness and of weakness are eclipsed by the sheer, 
drivelling incompetence of the replies of Sir Victor 
Warrender, Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
to the questions asked. 


The report reads: 


‘* Sir Victor Warrender informed Sir Alfred 
Knox that the attention of the Secretary for War 
had been drawn to the decision of the London 
County Council to refuse permission to cadet corps 
to use school premises for training purposes after 
school hours. The matter was one in which he 
feared that anv intervention on his part would be 
ineffective. He could only hope that in spite of 
the discouragement thereby given, the corps units 


Trap for Fools 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


affected might still be able to continue their 
activities, which were highly desirable in the 
national interest.”’ 


He could only hope! 


The right honourable gentleman tor whom Sj; 
Victor Warrender acted as spokesman is to be con- 
gratulated on his good fortune, for to loyal subjects 
of this country not even the slender consolation 
of hope remains. 


Mr. Bull then drew attention to the decision of 
the Southwark Borough Council and Sir Victor 
said the Secretary of State was unable to take any 
action. He added, ‘‘ Many individual employers 
are showing a greater appreciation of the urgent 
necessity for encouraging enlistment into the 
Territorial Army in a practical manner by giving 
just those concessions that the Southwark Borough 
Council are now withdrawing.” 

More glimpses of the obvious! One musi 
really congratulate the department on its powers 
of observation! When England is at war and 
well-nigh broken, no doubt they will be equally 
clever and sagely observe: *‘* If everything had 
been quite different, this would not have happened. 
And if we had bestirred ourselves to act, even on 
one solitary occasion, everything might have been 
quite different.” 


DICTATING OUR POLICY 

Paltering with the nonsense emanating from 
small bodies of fanatics has brought us to our pre- 
sent pass. A small clique of the League of Nations 
Union dictates our foreign policy ; peculiar groups 
of Socialists in local bodies our home affairs. And 
only one determined lead is needed to show up this 
mad minority in all its shrill absurdity.  Every- 
where masses of men and women are ready to rise 
and denounce them, but our ‘‘ leaders ”’ refuse to 
lead, and publicity is reserved exclusively for the 
Socialist and the Pacifist. 


The disgusting ‘‘ won’t fight ’’ resolution of the 
Oxford Union, for instance, was given world-wide 
publicity, but the leading article of a May issue 
of the undergraduate journal, The Isis, has been 
ignored. It begins, ‘‘ Ever since the much-dis- 
cussed motion was passed in 1933, ‘ That this 
House will in no circumstances fight for King and 
Country,’ a great number of undergraduates have 
refused to become members of the society.”’ 


The article goes on to outline plans of action, 
and such plans are everywhere contemplated, save 
by the National Government, which will neither 
pass acts against pacifism, nor provide alternative 
accommodation for the corps it so badly requires. 


It has stopped exploring avenues. It has for- 
gotten even its old fondness for a gesture. In its 
senile enfeeblement, it “‘can only hope.’’ Its lips 
are sealed. 
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N Whit Monday, the Chambre assembled, 
and its doyen, aged 76, made an admirable 
opening speech deploring dissention which 
ruined the country. 

On Tuesday, the Senate resumed work. Mem- 
bers looked grave and pre-occupied and seemed to 
welcome a note of gaiety introduced by the suffra- 
gettes, who decorated each elderly gentleman with 
one sock, inscribed, ‘‘ Even if you gave us the 
vote, your socks would be mended.”’ 

On Wednesday, M. Sarraut presented his 
resignation and the President of the Republic sent 
for M. Blum to form a new Cabinet. 

On Thursday, France found herself for the first 
time in her history with a Jew Socialist-Com- 
munist at the head of affairs. England had in 
Disraeli a Jewish Prime Minister who added an 
imperial crown to her grandeur, but alas, for the 
country of his father’s adoption, Blum is an 
Israelite of a very different stamp from the great 
Tory statesman. 

The Socialist leader does not assume office in 
auspicious circumstances. Strikes which authori- 
ties declared were almost ended, increased with 
lightning speed paralysing the city’s activities. 
No newspapers (except Blum’s Humanité) were 
procurable ; and a panic took place among house- 
wives who heard that food retailers would close. 

The ominous difference between these and other 
strikes is that if dissatisfied men formerly refused 
to work; now, following Bolshevist methods, they 
have taken possession of properties until the 
owners meet all demands; nor does the law seem 
able to intervene and end this revolutionary state 
of affairs. 

What steps will M. Blum take? Already there 
is trouble in the Front Commun, M. Salengo, 
workman Mayor of Lille, present Minister of the 
Interior, declared : ‘‘One must now choose between 
order and anarchy. I choose order.” 

At the Socialist congress Blum announced that 
he would make the best of existing society and not 
upset it in a day, but prepare for the Socialist 
régime. ‘* Bourgeois society is doomed,” he 
cried. ‘‘ We shall not try to save it.”’ 

This speech was milk and water to Camerade 
Pivert and his supporters, who desire strong 
drink. 

“We insist,’ shouted Pivert, ‘‘ that the 
bourgeois disintegration be hastened, and com- 
mittees of the masses appointed to rule. There is 
no question of obeying Blum, the leader of the 
party. We have merely given him a mandate 
and will see it carried out.’’ 

* 
- Fétes of Paris opened in May, but owing 
to the strained political situation, were not 
altogether a success, the most generous givers 
beginning to find incessant appeals for charity sub- 
scriptions impossible to satisfy. 


Eve in Paris 


_Notre 


M. Bailby, of ‘* Le Jour,’’ annually organises 
a ball in aid of the ‘‘ Petits Lits Blancs.’’ People 
are always glad to contribute to this most worthy 
cause, and incidentally, spend a delightful eve- 
ning; this year he planned an entertainment sur- 
passing even his triumph at the ‘‘Interallie”’ last 
year. The gala was to take place in the fairy rose- 
gardens of Bagatelle, and would have been worthy 
of the exquisite setting, but the municipality 
quoted a monstrous price for lighting the park, 
and M. Bailby gave up the idea. He will hold 
the Féte on the Céte d’Azur, during the summer 
season; Paris losing a brilliant attraction. 

The Mystére de la Passion is to be shown before 
Dame. It seems unwise to repeat this 
mystery play, which had a certain success last 
vear, but now presents no novelty. 


* * * 
ESCHOLIER is to be congratu- 


lated on the exhibition he has organised in 
the Petit Palais showing the works of Baron Gros, 
painter of the Napoleonic epos. 

Gros owed his first success to a fortunate chance. 
Studying art in Italy, he was at Arcola, when 
Napoleon raised his tricolour, and painted the 
scene to the great satisfaction of the conqueror, 
who appointed him ‘‘ Inspecteur de Revues ”’ with 
a handsome salary. 

Many of Baron Gros’ works are in the Louvre. 
As official painter he illustrated the glories of the 
Empire, and was considered a genius by his con- 
temporaries. His vast canvasses are full of action, 
and although a classicist he was also a realist. His 
hattle-fields almost smell of blood and gunpowder, 
while his own treatment of colour resembled that 
of the romantic movement which he tried to check. 


* * 


HE annual horticultural show held on the 
Cours la Reine, seems to become more 
beautiful every year. A consensus of opinion 
concerning France’s favourite flower has just been 
sought, resulting in a surprise, for the queen of 
flowers narrowly escaped being deposed, though 
possessing every charm of colour and scent, and 
infinite in variety, from the superb standards to the 
modest, fragrant moss-rose. 

Her rival was unworthy; the hydrangea or 
hortensia, with its ungraceful form, crude artificial 
colours and unpardonable sin, without perfume. 
In Germany the plant is despised and called 
‘* butcher’s flower,”’ as it invariably adorns meat- 
purveyors’ premises. In France it was a novelty 
under the Empire, and, presented to the Reine 
Hortense, bears her name and remains popular. 
The third place was given to the rhododendron, 
old time favourites, the lily and the carnation being 
almost ignored. 
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Whither India ? 


The Congress Programme of Revolution 
By Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


HAT India should remain an integral part of 
the British Empire is an axiom repeatedly 
affirmed by the Imperial Parliament. 


It is essential alike to the maintenance of that 
Empire and to the well-being of the 360 millions 
in India who, without British rule, would be 
thrown back into the anarchy from which we have 
rescued them. 


The main argument against the India Act of 
1935 was that by the premature grant of self- 
government in the Provinces and by seriously 
weakening British control at the centre, combined 
with the elimination or reduction of the few 
thousand British officials in the various Services, 
we were rashly disabling ourselves from fulfilling 
our responsibility to the Indian peoples who look 
to us to maintain security and ordered progress. 


The: chief argument of the supporters of the 
Act was that we must meet the aspirations of the 
Indian politicians—a very small fraction of the 
population—by transferring to their control first, 
the Provincial, and later the Central Government. 
That argument prevailed. But it is now even more 
apparent than before that the belief that the Act 
would satisfy the majority of those politicians is 
both futile and groundless. 


The most important and highly organised 
political body in India is the so-called National 
Congress, now almost exclusively Hindu. 


Congress Attitude 


The Congress, though it does not represent the 
orthodox Hindus of the Maha Sabha and Sanetan 
Dharma (who are primarily concerned with the 
maintenance of their religious institutions, 
especially caste) and still less the 50 millions of the 
Depressed Classes or outcasts, through its power 
of the purse and control of the press and the plat- 
form, is the dominant political force. 


That was proved last year, when it won more than 
half the elected seats in the all-India Assembly ; 
and there is every reason to believe that in the 
coming provincial elections it will sweep the board 
in the seven (out of eleven) Provinces where the 
Hindus are in a majority. The working of the new 
Constitution will therefore depend mainly on the 
attitude of the Congress party. 


What is that attitude likely to be? We have 
already had some indication in the fact that during 
the last year the Congress majority in the all-India 
Assembly have set themselves to paralyse the 
Central Government by every means in_ their 
power. They have refused to pass the salt and 
other taxes, thrown out the provision for the Army 
Department, denounced the Ottawa Agreement, 
rejected the Bills regarding terrorism and to con- 
trol seditious incitements in the Press, and 


censored almost every executive act of the Govern. 
ment of India. 

Only the prompt and courageous use by Lord 
Willingdon of his emergency powers has pre. 
vented a deadlock; but those powers will be much 
curtailed in the future, and with an elected legisla. 
ture, from which the British element is almost 
excluded, how long can safeguards and vetoes con. 
tinue to be effective against what will be called 
‘‘ the will of the people ’’? 

Those responsible for the Act offer us the sooth. 
ing assurance that the cure for irresponsibility is 
responsibility and that all will be well on the day, 
Let us examine that view. It is true that the 
Congress to-day, though it has closed up its ranks 
to view the coming elections, has not yet made 
up its mind as to the course to pursue after the 
elections. 


Legislature Boycott 


One section advocates, copying the Sinn Fein 
methods of 1919, the boycott of the legislatures by 
the successful Congress candidates; another, in- 
cluding Pandit Jawahir Lal, that they should 
appear in the legislatures but refuse office and do 
all that is possible to obstruct and wreck the new 
Constitution; a smaller section, hankering after 
power and place, would probably be willing to take 
office and use their power to further the Congress 
policy of hostility to the British Raj. 

The future action of the Congress will, in the 
temporary withdrawal of Mr. Gandhi from politics 
—he is an adept in the ‘‘ In and Out ”’ game—be 
determined largely by this year’s Congress Presi- 
dent, Pandit Jawahir Lal. 

In intellect, in force of character, in the strength 
of his convictions which, since his visit to Moscow, 
lean strongly to an independent Socialist Republic 
after the Soviet model, he is, after Gandhi, the 
outstanding figure in the Congress to-day. The 
fact that a few months ago he was invited by our 
Socialist M:P.’s to address. them has added 
enormously to his prestige in India. 

His father, Moti Lal Nehru, was at the top of 
the legal profession in Allahabad and on friendly 
terms with the British officials till he came unier 
the influence of Mr. Gandhi and was drawn in 
1920 into the non-cooperation movement, which 
entailed for him many heavy sacrifices. 

Jawahir Lal, born in 1889, after an education at 
Harrow and Cambridge and the Inns of “out, 
returned to India to practice at the Bar in 1912. 
But he had already been in close touch with many 
Indian extremists in England, had studied Sinn 
Fein in Ireland, and was at once drawn into the 
Congress movement in India. 

He was a valuable acquisition. Since Gandhi's 
emergence in April, 1919, as head of the Passive 
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Resistance movement, Jawahir Lal has been one 
of the most prominent extremist leaders. To do 
him justice, he has never disguised his hatred of 
what he calls British Imperialism and his willing- 
ness to make any sacrifices of health, wealth and 
even family to get rid of it. 

The story is told with as and frankness 
in his recently published autobiography (The 
Bodley Head, 15s.), written, as he tells us in 1934- 
35, while he was in jail, ‘‘ to trace as far as I could 
my own mental development.”’ 

The book might be styled ‘‘ the evolution of a 
revolutionary.’ But it is clear that from the start 
the Pandit inherited the intellectual pride and self- 
will of his Brahmin ancestors. The Brahmins 
have, at heart, never forgiven the British for hav- 
ing foiled their attempt, under the banner of the 
Peishwa, to regain their lost dominion in the 18th 
century; and since the rise of the Congress, 50 
years ago, the Brahmins have generally taken the 
jead in every movement to thwart and oust British 
rule. 

Tilak led the way in Southern India, where 
Brahmin influence is strongest; Jawahir Lal, 
though professing allegiance to Mr. Gandhi, has 
for the last 20 years been the main driving force 
in the anti-British campaign in Northern India. 

As such he has, whenever the opportunity 
offered, openly rebelled against the law, sought 
conflict with authority, taken the lead in the Civil 
Disobedience Campaigns of 1921-22 and 1930-31, 
and used all his undoubted influence to stir up the 
masses to wage a veiled civil war against the 
Government. 

All this he prides himself on. He tells us (page 
31) that in the Great War, ‘‘ Moderate and ex- 
tremists alike learnt with satisfaction of German 
victories—from the desire to see our rulers 
humiliated.’” Here he is certainly expressing his 
own feeling. 


Seven Times Imprisoned 


It is not astonishing to find that since 1920 he 
has been seven times imprisoned for seditious 
offences. The wonder is that, knowing his 
character and his repeated refusal to regain his 
liberty if he would undertake to cease his rebellious 
activities, the Government should have not kept 
him under restraint. 

He clearly thinks that course would have been 
justified, for he writes (page 328) of Lord Willing- 
don’s firm action in 19382: ‘‘ I do not think any 
Congressman has a right to object to the pro- 
cedure adopted by the Government. . . . If we 
choose to adopt revolutionary direct action 
methods, however non-violent they might be, we 
must expect every resistance, we cannot play at 
revolution in a drawing-room.”’ 

Their candour is refreshing, and incidentally he 
shows how rapidly the Civil Disobedience move- 
ments of 1921-22 and 1930-31 collapsed when the 
Government after long hesitation at last summoned 
up courage to prosecute the leaders (Gandhi, the 
Ali brothers, the author himself and others). 

The Pandit was President of the Lahore Con- 
gress of 1929-30, when his policy of complete in- 
dependence, to be attained by the well-organised 
Civil Disobedience campaign that followed, was 


called ‘‘ Moderates ’’ or Liberals. 


accepted ; the British flag was laid in the dust, the 


Congress flag hoisted and the alliance with the 
Muslim Red Shirts of the N.W. Frontier, who 
soon afterwards set the frontier in a blaze, was 
concluded. 


He has again been unanimously selected as 


“Gongress President this year, and at the session 


held in Lucknow in April he made it clear that 
the determination to get rid of the British is 
unchanged. 

Between Indian Nationalism and _ British 
Imperialism there can be no common ground.” 

Of last year’s Act, which we were told would 
satisfy the aspirations of political India, he said : 
‘* To this Act our attitude can only be one of un- 
compromising hostility—the primary effect of our 
creating deadlocks in the Provinces .. . . is to kill 
Federation.” 

For the Indian States his hatred is almost as 
great, but it is tinged with contempt. ‘‘ Most of 
them ’’ (he writes, p. 113) ‘‘ are personal auto- 
cracies devoid even of competence or benevolence 
—even their tyranny and injustice are inefficient.” 

He has an even greater contempt for the so- 
Even for the 
Congress party of which he is the leader he has 
scant liking. 

His programme to use its powerful organisa- 
tion to expel the British, wreck the present social 
system and establish a new one based on Socialism 


and even Communism, involving confiscation of 


the vested interests of landlords, capitalists, etc., 
whether with or without compensation, is not clear. 
That programme of ‘“‘ vast and revolutionary 


changes ”’ and “‘ the ending of private property ”’ 


naturally alarms a large section of the Congress. 


National Freedom 


Of this he writes: “Its outlook is petty 
bourgeois; it represents to-day the lower-middle 
class, for that is the most vocal and revolutionary 
at present. It cannot go over to the side of the 
entrenched forces before it has fulfilled its historic 
mission of attaining national freedom.”’ 

Up to that point he intends to use it and in the 
inevitable ensuing chaos he hopes, like Lenin, to 
establish his Socialist Republic. Such matters as 
finance and defence he ignores, probably regard- 
ing them, like the communal question, as ‘‘ mere 
side issues.”’ 

It is doubtful if the Congress, as at present con- 
stituted, would follow him to this goal. He him- 
self quotes Muhammad Ali’s solemn warning at 
Lahore in 1929 (p. 120): ‘‘ Your present col- 
leagues will desert you. They will leave you in 
the lurch in a crisis. Your own Congressmen will 
send you to the gallows.” 

Time will show whether that prophecy is true. 
But meantime this visionary and fanatic—the more 
dangerous because of his sincerity and self- 
sacrifice—is in control of the Congress, and it has 
solemnly pledged itself to his policy of ousting 
British Imperialism.”’ 

What would happen if they succeeded, neither 
he nor they seem to envisage. But the British 
Government is now forewarned and will, we hope, 
take timely action to keep India as “ an integral 
part of the British Empire.’ 
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HE last few months have shown the truth of 

what Lady Houston has SO OFTEN 

SAID, THE TRUTH WHICH NO 
OTHER PAPER—SAVE THE PATRIOT— 
DARES TO PUBLISH IN ENGLAND. 
THE TRUTH WHICH OUR GOVERN- 
MENT CONSISTENTLY IGNORES. 


Bolshevism is spreading and, with the help of 
Anthony Eden, it has become an octopus that 
stretches its tentacles across the continent, a 
crawling, slimy, poisonous snake, killing and 
polluting all that lies in its path. I wonder if 
Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues have ever read 
the written and spoken threats of Lenin and 
Trotsky and other Soviet leaders? They have 
been regarded as the ravings of fanatics and never 
treated seriously. 

In 1918 Lenin said: “It is not Russia that is 
important. | don’t care a rap for Russia. One 
revolution is only a stepping stone to World 
Revolution.”’ 


THE 
DER 


In the ‘* Defence of Terror- 
ism,’’ Trotsky wrote: ‘* Intimi- 
dation is a powerful weapon 
of policv . . . both inter- 
nationally and internally .. . The 
Bourgeoisie hurled from power will then be forced 
to obey . . . the question as to who is to rule 
the country . . . will be decided on either side, 
not by reference to the paragraphs of the constitu. 
tion, but by the EMPLOYMENT OF ALL 
FORMS OF VIOLENCE...’ — And only a 
short time ago Kyrov, in a radio address, uttered 
these words: ‘‘ We will subject the whole world 
to Communism, on this foundation our faith 
rests.”’ 

Thrall of Russia 

These words have already come true in Spain, 
in France and in Ireland. And make no mistake 
it will be England’s turn next: it will come like 
a flash of lightning and we shall find ourselves 
under the thrall of Russia. 

The horrors which have been perpetrated in 
Spain have never been sufficiently exposed in the 
Press, but I have in my possession a report written 
by Monsieur Pierre Arminjon, illustrated with 
photographs which depict marauding crowds 
spreading destruction and terror, the burning and 
pillaging of Churches and public buildings, dead 
hodies lying in the streets. 


‘“ The dead and wounded pile themselves up,” 
says Monsieur Arminjon. ‘‘The looting increases, 
the fires multiply, and the list I have given is still 
not complete. Every day which passes sees more 
horrors committed by the Front Popular in 
Spain.”’ 


THE LIST WHICH MONSIEUR 
ARMINJON GIVES PITIABLE AND 
NAUSEATING, CONSISTING AS IT DOES 
OF MURDER AND PILLAGE, OF PUBLIC 
EXECUTIONS AND ACTS OF SACRILEGE 
WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN 
VARIOUS PARTS OF SPAIN DURING 
THE LAST FEW MONTHS, AND AS HE 
SAYS, THAT LIST IS NOT ENDED, FOR 
THE HORRORS CONTINUE DAY BY 
DAY AND HOUR BY HOUR. 

Russian money lies behind this spread of Com- 
munism, Russian agents have invaded Spain and 
spread their subversive doctrine all through the 
countryside, rousing men to fury and women to 
an umreasoning madness with their insidious 
words. 
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By... 
MERIEL BUCHANAN 


“Spain will be next on the list,’’ Trotsky said 
and nobody paid any heed to his words. And 
after Spain, France! 

France governed now by overwhelming 
Socialist. majority with Monsieur Leon Blum, an 
out and out Communist in command. Some time 
ago the French paper Candide, wrote of Monsieur 
Blum: ‘‘ He has seduced France into a fateful 
alliance with the Soviet Union AND SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY EARNED FOR HIMSELF A 
HEAP OF MONEY.” — And now this man is 
Prime Minister of France. French industry has 
heen crippled by Strikes, the Communists have 


acclaimed : ‘* The victory of the masses.’ 

‘It is apparent,’ says Le Temps, ‘* That the 
formation of the Popular Front Government has 
served merely as a screen to a vast offensive, the 
object of which is to instal the dictatorship of the 
working class.”’ 

Who can doubt, except the members of the 
National Government, that a world wide attack 
is being made on civilisation by Russia, a net- 
work of propaganda is being spread across this 
country, and Soviet Russia rejoices to see how 
her plans, with the kindly help of our Foreign 
Failure, are prospering. 


The Stealthy Soviet 
With Communism rampant in France, we stand 
in dire jeopardy of losing security and peace. 
The Soviet has triumphed in Spain, it has gained 
an enormous victory in France, it is making 
stealthy preparations (and Ireland is helping) to 
attack England next. 


Last week a poster was put up outside a 
Church in St. John’s Wood with the message : 
“The new patriotism is  Internationalism.”’ 
Do the ordinary public know the meaning 
of that word? It is a word that so far 
has been little England. It 


known in 


is so poisonous that 
Lady Houston deleted 
it years ago from her 
dictionary, for it 
means the end of pub- 
lic liberty, it means 
that England is no 
longer that great 
country which our 
forefathers loved and 
for which they died. 
and it means England 
would become merely 
a small dependent 
Soviet State, governed 
and controlled by 
Moscow with a Dicta- 
tor chosen by them— 


STALIN 


AND WE THINK PERHAPS WE 
MIGHT GUESS THE NAME OF THAT 
DICTATOR. 


The season is in full swing. London dances, and 


all the time under the 
lilt and melody of the 
music and the swish of 
dancing feet, the low 
internal thunder 
growls its warning to 
civilisation, and the 
Bolshevik octopus 
tightens its tentacles 
over us. 


BUT THE GOVERN- 
MENT TAKES NO 
NOTICE OF THAT 
WARNING, AL- 
THOUGH AGAIN 
AND AGAIN THE 
DANGER HAS BEEN 
MADE CLEAR TO 
THEM BY LADY 


HOUSTON AND WRITERS IN THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW. AGAIN AND AGAIN PATRIOTS WHO 
LOVE THEIR COUNTRY HAVE URGED AND 
IMPLORED THEM TO TAKE HEED BEFORE 


iT IS TOO LATE. 
BUT THEY HAVE 
REMAINED BLIND 
AND DEAF AND 
IN DIFFERENT, CARE- 
LESSLY DRIFTING 
NEARER AND 
NEARER TO THE 
ABYSS, UNABLE IT 
SEEMS, TO COME 
TO ANY DECISION, 
SWAYED AND 
DIRECTED BY THE 
SUBTLE, INSIDIOUS 
INTRIGUES OF 
LITVINOFF’S 
MOUTHPIECE 
DANCING “TO 
THE TUNE OF THE 
RUSSIAN BEAR.”’ 
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A Piece of Suet 


By Dan Russell 


HE frost came down and clutched the earth 
in its iron grip. All the ponds and ditches 
were covered with glassy sheets of ice. This 

was no silver frost that gemmed the land with a 
multitude of sparkling crystals, but a cruel black 
frost which grew ever more severe as the days went 
by. In the thickest hedges small birds puffed out 
their feathers in fruitless effort to keep out the 
searching cold. But the frost laid its deadly finger 


on them and gradually they weakened, for there 
was no food for them. 


In the garden of the ,big house someone had 
hung a piece of suet on a length of string, and 
the blue tits had found it. Very beautiful they 
were as they hung upside down on that piece of 
suet. Above they were all pale blue and below 
pale yellow. Their cheeks were white. They 
clung to the fat like two tiny acrobats, while in the 
laurels the sparrows and thrushes moped and 
starved, for they could not hang upside down and 


crawl like feathered mice over a swaying lump of 
suet. 


But one cock sparrow, made desperate by his 
hunger, did manage to cling to the suet and peck 
off several pieces; whereupon the blue tits buzzed 
about him like hornets, swearing and mobbing him 
until he was driven off and retired to the shrub- 
beries with the loss of many feathers. 


Battle Scared 


Two great tits climbed mouse-like in the shadow 
of the laurels. They were starving. The lump of 
suet would have meant everything to them, but 
they did not venture forth to do battle. Although 
they were half as large again as the blue tits, they 
had not the fighting spirit of the smaller birds. 
They climbed silently among the leafless shrubs 
and kept watchful eyes upon the suet in the hope 
that the blue tits would leave. 


The blue tits did not leave. Not until darkness 
fell did they vanish to some secret roosting place 
of their own. But in the misty dusk, just as the 
day was fading into night, a great tit darted from 
the shrubbery and hung upside down on_the 
precious fat, and nobody saw him. 


The next morning was windy and rough. There- 
fore the blue tits were late in appearing. But when 
they did they darted straight into battle. A great 
tit, his yellow black-banded waistcoat all awry, 
was glued to the swaying suet and breaking off 
great pieces; and on the ground was another pick- 
ing up the crumbs which he dropped. 


The blue tits went mad. They flew up and 
swore at the intruders, they flapped their wings 
and pecked at them. The great tits, contrary to 
popular belief, did not fall upon and massacre their 
blue cousins. It was, indeed, the other way round. 


The great tits flew for their lives and left the 
little blue acrobats in undisputed possession of the 
suet. But from the shelter of the leaves the larger 
birds watched and waited. 


All day the blue tits kept unceasing watch over 
their precious food and all day the great tits 
watched from afar, starving while they watched, 
The other birds in the shrubbery hunted half. 
heartedly for insects, and their search was fruitless. 
The frost had beaten them. There were no 
insects. The only edible thing in all the garden 
was the suet which was guarded so jealously by 
the blue tits. 


About an hour before dusk the great tits made 
another attempt. But their attack was beaten off 
with ease by their pugnacious enemies. They 
retired in disorder with not one beakful of suet to 
console them. They sat very close together as if 
in consultation. 


Strategy 


The night passed and in the morning the great 
tits were weaker. They knew full well that unless 
they got food very soon the cold would overcome 
them. They could not get it by direct attack for 
the blue tits were too strong for them. Strategy 
was the only way. 


Now, whether it was done purposely or not I 
do not know, but soon after the blue tits arrived 
that morning a lone great tit flew from the shrub- 
beries towards them. Straight to the suet he flew 
and tried to perch on it. The blue tits buzzed 
round him like wasps and mobbed him. Once he 
did gain a foothold on the fat, but one of his 
enemies flew in his face and knocked him off. For 
a moment or two he fought back; but the odds 
were too great, so with a despairing screech he 
turned and fled, leaving his enemies again 
victorious. 


But the blue tits were not content with having 
beaten off the intruder. While one of them 
remained on guard over the suet, the other chased 
the great tit into the shrubbery, cursing him and 
mobbing him. Into the depths of the laurels they 
went, dodging and twisting. Then suddenly the 
great tit turned and flung himself on his pursuer. 
And from behind the leaves appeared the other 
great tit. Now the tables were turned indeed. The 
blue tit on the suet heard one long-drawn shriek of 
fear, and then all was silent. 


The two great tits appeared and bore down upon 
the suet, and the single blue tit fled. Him, too, 
they chased, and soon another terrified chirrup was 
heard. Then the victors appeared and took posses 
sion of the suet. 


The feathered acrobats had paid a heavy price 
for a piece of suet. 
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Sanctionist Unteachables 


By Robert Machray 


over the retention or removal of the 

Sanctions against Italy that ‘“‘ knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers,’’ were it not for the 
amazing fact that in a number of outstanding 
instances knowledge has come to the disputants; 
but instead of conducing to wisdom has resulted 
in sheer insanity. On the other hand, it is for- 
tunately true that in other not-undistinguished 
instances—for example, Lord Ponsonby, the 
Socialist — knowledge indeed produced 
wisdom. 

This is not a case in which the facts are in 
dispute. The net and perfectly obvious outcome 
of the conflict between the League of Nations and 
Italy is the disappearance of Abyssinia or Ethiopia, 
if that word is the better, from the map of. the 
world. As Signor Mussolini has already appor- 
tioned the conquered country into five Italian sub- 
Governments, under a Viceroy of the entire area, 
the ‘‘ state of fact’’ is plain enough. To dis- 
possess the Italians means war, and it is absolutely 
certain that no Power or group of Powers will 
attempt anything of the sort. If war comes to 
Europe it will not be because of Abyssinia. 


In May there were indications that some of the 
Sanctionist States had definitely changed their 
views, and wished the Sanctions to be dropped as 
speedily as was possible. 


I might be said of the controversy now raging 


Hard on Geneva 


They very sensibly said that the League 
had tried conclusions with Mussolini, had 
been beaten, and should accept defeat, with the 
lessons to be derived from it. This was, of course, 
a hard saying for the Geneva Institution, and 
bitterly resented by its fanatical devotees. 


It should be added, however, that the strictly 
realist attitude of the States who advocated the 
suppression of the Sanctions was not without its 
effect on the other States, whether big or little, 
who still professed their faith in the League, but 
who at the same time clearly demonstrated how 
small was their belief in it by increasing ever more 
and more feverishly their armaments. It is not 
the League that is on the lips of most of the 
nations of Europe to-day. It is defence! One and 
all of them have taken to heart what is so power- 
fully taught by the failure of the League, and are 
looking to themselves, while trying for alliances, 
or the strengthening of those existing. 

How extremely critical is the position of the 
League at this juncture was shown by a sentence 
in the speech made by King Carol of Rumania at 
a meeting a few days ago, near Bucarest, of the 
heads of the Little Entente—himself; Prince Paul, 
the Yugoslav Regent; and President Benesh, of 
Czechoslovakia. After affirming the Little 
Entente’s fidelity to the League, he went on to 
State that “* if experience proves that certain modi- 


fications ought to be made to the Covenant, we 
will accept no attack on the principle of equality 
of States.” 

Naturally, the Little States were partisans of 
that principle, though it was always an absurdity 
in a world where the Great Powers were unmis- 
takably the Great Powers. That absurdity was 
made manifest to all in the issue of the Italo- 
Abyssinian war. 

In reality, the League has completely lost what- 
ever prestige it enjoyed among the nations, the 
majority of which would be glad to see the 
Sanctions done away with and this canker 
removed. Even in England the conviction of the 
impotency of the League continues to grow, as 
defections from the League of Nations Union go 
to prove every day. 


Time Yet? 


Lord Cecil, however, remains intransigent. 
As President of the Union he has sent to 
all its branches an urgent letter in which 
he declares that the League may be saved by the 
Union if its members will once again make the 
necessary effort! Unteachables all ? 

In that letter he says that the Sanctions must 
be maintained, and the independence of Abyssinia 
preserved. How? By Sanctions and, presum- 
ably, more and more Sanctions, and by bringing 
pressure to bear, as in the Hoare-Laval case, on 
our wobbly Government. It is not surprising that 
a prominent journal, still in favour of the League, 
though it wants it reformed, stated it was difficult 
to see what good purpose could be served by 
Cecil’s ‘‘ frantic appeal,’’ and asked how the 
colossal problems of the day could be solved by a 
“raging, tearing campaign of propaganda.” 
Quite true, but one can scarcely help remember- 
ing that it was this same paper that led just that 
sort of campaign against Sir Samuel Hoare some 
six months ago—and much good it did Abyssinia 
or the League ! 

As for the attitude of our wretched Government, 
there seems the usual doubt about it and the usual 
need for its clarification. On Saturday last Mr. 
Eden said that the view of the Government was the 
** maintenance of its determination ’’ to keep the 
League in existence, and to approach any modi- 
fications necessary in its structure with the 
“‘ desire’? to make it as effective as possible for 
the maintenance of peace. ‘‘ Maintenance of its 
determination ’’ is surely a very queer expression 
even for so notoriously a zig-zag Government, and 
suggests another flop of some sort or other. And 
what does the word “‘ desire ’’ cover, exactly? He 
might have told us what is much more to the 
point—in what way is the desire to be fulfilled ? 
It would have been still more to the point if he had 
said—what is the plain, unvarnished truth—that 
the League had failed, and in similar circumstances 
would fail again. 
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We invite our readers a 
to write to us express- 


ing their views on 
matters of current 
:: interest :: 3: 


Lady Houston's Petition to the King 


DEAR MADAM,- 


I have been much interested in reading the very sane 
articles in this week’s Saturday Review. 


Your petition to H.M. The King, strikes the right note, 
and it is to be hoped that His Majesty will take a leaf 
out of His illustrious great grandmother’s book and 
exercise His royal prerogative as suggested in the 
petition. 

Every loyal patriot desires tu see this nation and 
Empire in the vanguard for peace, but as has been 
stressed so often, we can only continue to bear our wit- 
ness for God, King, and Country, if we are prepared, as 
in the past, to be in a position to keep the peace ourselves 
and to prevent criminal nations from disturbing the peace 
of others. 


By our union with the ‘‘ League of Nations” as at 
present constituted, we are running counter to the Divine 
command to ‘‘ Come ye out from among them, and touch 
no unclean thing,” for it has brought us into the position 
of ‘Samson grinding in the prison house of our 
enemies,’’ unable to release ourselves from the bondage 
or to help those who so sorely need our help in the pre- 
sent world situation. 


It is only the Spirit of God that can open the eyes of 
our leaders in Church and State and only as we ‘‘ expect 
Jehovah to work in and through them and us shall we 
pass on to power; shall we be able to mount up with 
wings as eagles; shall run and not be weary; and shall 
walk and not faint.” W. A. JORDAN, M.N.G.S. 

18, Craigerne Road, S.E.3. 


Seconded With Acclamation 
DEAR Hovuston,— 


I must send you my admiration, and signature, to the 
wonderful appeal you have addressed to our beloved 
Sovereign. God grant he will respond, and endow him 
with the wisdom of Solomon and the bravery of David, 
and he will defeat the works of darkness. 

The Saturday Review will deserve the thanks of the 
nation yet, instead of being hidden under the counter. 

Olney, Bucks. A CONSERVATIVE ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Save us from our Pastors and Masters 


DEAR LADY Houston,— 


It is sheer joy to have your clarion cal] to comunon- 
sense each week. One can only hope that by degrees 
some of the sound sense you so courageously proclaim on 
the covers and in articles in the Saturday Review will 
penetrate into the minds of our various ‘‘ pastors and 
masters ’? whom we are supposed to revere but who in 
their actions and pronouncements show themselves to be 
singularly foolish, not to say imbecile. 

If they do not mend their ways, we must alter our 
prayer-book and insert a fervent prayer to be saved from 
them and the mischief they do to their country and the 
real, apart from the theoretical, cause of peace. 


Our ‘‘ National ’’ Government goes on playing into the 
hands of Stalin and his henchman Litvinoff, while our 
Archbishops, Bishops and Clergy exhort ps to follow 
resolutely and provocatively the path of Pacifism that 
leads straight to Moscow! 


It is ironical enough that a Government whose majority 
is overwhelmingly Conservative should put itself into the 
leading-strings of Bolshevik Russia; but how much more 
ironical is it that the leaders of a Christian Church should 
be fighting ‘the good fight’ of an “ international 


patriotism ’’ which is bound to serve the ends of atheistic 
Russia, incessantly plotting for the overthrow of 
Christianity and for the universal acceptance of its 
loathsome doctrines. 


A. J. ANDERson 
Bristol. 


Ending or Mending that League? 


SIR,—-Though events have more than justitied Lady 
Houston’s and the Saturday Review’s criticisms of the 
league of Nations, our Government are quite incapable 
of learning the obvious lesson of their deplorable 
inistakes. 

They will no doubt do their best to shuffle out of the 
Sanctions business, but they are apparently still intent 
on bolstering up this fatuous League. 


Witness two recent Ministerial speeches—The ineffable 
Mr. Eden last Saturday : 


““We must at this time maintain our determination 
to keep the League in existence, and approach any modi- 
fications necessary in its structure with the desire to 
make it as effective as possible for the maintenance of 
peace.” 


And on the same day the Marquess of Zetland, Secre- 
tary of State for India, at Berkhamsted : 

‘The policy of the British Government is to bring 
about a reinvigorated League. The Government are 
negotiating with various nations, including Germany, in 
the hope of inducing them to agree to treaties which they 
will regard as binding, and of ascertaining to what 
extent they will be prepared to share in the obligations 
of collective security.” 

Lord Zetland’s ‘‘ various nations ’’? presumably include 
Italy and Japan, if not the United States. But is it likely 
that Mussolini, for example, will be enamoured of suc 
‘ collective security ” as Geneva can offer after having 
had a taste of League methods, or that Hitler or Japan 
will be won over to joining the League Happy Family 
of confirmed meddlers who take their inspiration from 
Russia ? 


The best way surely for ensuring Peace for Britain and 
her Empire and thereby also the Peace of the World is 
that persistently advocated by Lady Houston — Stop 
meddling in other people’s business and perfect our own 
defences. 


Chelsea. R. T. HARRINGTON. 


Our Dwindling Fishing Fleet 


SIR,—I am glad to note—and I am sure the matter has 
already aroused the sympathetic interest of Lady Houston 
—that Sir Archibald Sinclair has raised the question in 
Parliament of the present rather parlous condition of our 
fishing fleet. 


That fleet, as the late Lord Balfour once remarked, was 
during the Great War ‘“‘ the shield and buckler of the 
Allies’ cause.’’ But post-war years have witnessed 4 
regrettable diminution in the numbers of men and vessels 
employed in the fishing industry and if this process is 
allowed to continue, our whole system of naval defence 
in time of war must be gravely imperilled. 


One would like to know what action the Government 
propose taking to remedy this unfortunate state of 
affairs. Perhaps, as in so many other cases, they aft 
merely sleeping on the problem! 


Can nothing be done to rouse them from their 
slumbers ? 


Yarmouth, C. F. JACKSON. 
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The Saturday Review 


SIR,—Why should we send Jews to Palestine to take 
the land from the owners, the Arabs? Why is this 
allowed ? 

If we do this, how can we grumble at Italy taking 
Abyssinia from a cruel and slave trading race? 

In nearly every war and crime that is committed 
against civilisation you will find the hand of either 
Russia or the Jews. 

The strike in France is due to their mad policy of 
friendship with Russia, and our own Government’s lean- 
ing towards Litvinoff and Russia. 

Our policy is one continued muddle. 

Whatever may be said by our ignorant Pacifists and 
Sanctionists, we have to thank two strong men, Hitler 
and Mussolini, for stamping out Bolshevism and Com- 
munism in their countries, while our own Government 
seems to encourage them. 

Here, in my opinion, are the reasons of the danger of 
a European war :— 

(1) Uselessness of League of Nations; 

(2) Cranks, Socialists and _ Instability of our 

Government ; 

(3) Public danger No. 1, Anthony Eden ; 

(4) Public danger No. 2, Shilly Shally Baldwin ; 

(5) Irresponsible Members of Parliament who have 
never travelled abroad, and talk about countries 
they have never seen, and know nothing about. 

A distinguished Englishman while abroad was asked 
to say whom he considered the best of our Statesmen. 
He replied, ‘‘ We have a lot of Politicians, but no 
Statesmen !” 

63, Brook Street, 

Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


Truth and Facts 
Deak Lavy Houston,— 

I would like to add my quota to the chorus of praise 
aud appreciation you are receiving, and so deservedly, 
from your readers. 

Can it be that something like nine-tenths of the Press 
of this country is actually under Jewish control? The 
Jew is all for Bolshevism and therefore hates and dreads 
Germany and Italy, the only countries in Europe that 
have crushed Communisin and cleansed themselves inter- 
nally from Bolshevist intrigues. 

I would like to express my appreciation of the articles 
contributed by Meriel Buchanan, which shonld surely be 
real, marked and learnt, by each one of our present 
bunch of egregious politicians, whose contaminated 
minds stand so sorely in need of such a salutary injection 
of facts and truth. 


THEODORE BRINKMAN. 


“ONE WHO PREFERS THE TRUTH.”’ 


For All Classes 
Mapam,— 

It is gratifying to note the reduction in price of the 
Saturday Review. 

May your valuable publication now get into the hands 
of all classes and so enable them to read unadulterated 
reports about the appalling blunders made by the leaders 
of the National Government. 

Saltburn, Invergordon. RODERICK R. MCKENZIE. 


Cold-Shouldering the Empire 


SIR,—One is glad to note that Mr. Baldwin has at last 
seen fit to appoint a Conservative to the Colonial Office. 

Till now we have had one Socialist in the Dominions 
Office and another in charge of the Crown Colonies. 

Both these offices ought to be filled by the very best 
talent in the Government. Yet for the Dominions post 
Mr. Baldwin has chosen a very minor politician who had 


This Muddling National Government 


previously made a somewhat unfortunate beginning in 
the Colonial Office, and this simply because this 
individual happened to be the son of his dear friend and 
colleague, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 


Newcastle. S. T. JoHNson. 


Degradation of Church of England 


SIR,—Readers may recall the horror with which, some 
years ago, we received a warning from the head of our 
beloved Church that he had discovered the microbe of 
‘National Arrogance” in the meek and mild Englishman 
of to-day ! 

Verily, it was a grievous fault, and well have our 
leaders in Church and State done their best to eradicate it. 

An Englishman who can hold up his head to-day in 
the presence of an Italian or German must indeed be 
incurable. And yet the pestilence has broken out again, 
and that on the Episcopal Bench itself! 

Surely, windy arrogance and petrifying impudence are 
carried too far when my old acquaintance, Dr. Guy 
Warman, Bishop though he may be, in the very heart of 
peaceful commerce takes upon himself to lecture the man 
who has already saved a great nation from Communism, 
and Dr. Barnes, Choregus of a tag-rag and bobtail band 
of nullifidians who enjoy the rank and revenues of a 
Church whose doctrines they repudiate, assails the head 
of the greatest Christian Church in the world. 

The Church of England is indeed in a parlous con- 
(dition, whether regarded from within or without. 

From without it is plain to the most casual observer 
that public worship is becoming a thing of the past in 
spite of every concession to the lazy soul. The young 
man and woman of to-day will not even become Parochial 
Electors though assured—I quote from an actual 
announcement—that they ‘‘ need do nothing, and promise 
nothing, only come and help us to govern the Church.” 

Tet me quote another gem, which I saw some years ago 
as part of an announcement of a whist drive and dance to 
raise funds for a parochial hall; ‘‘ Come over Jack and 
bring your Jill, and dance, dance, dance for the Church of 
England.” I hope they began the assembly by singing 
Onward Christian Soldiers ”’! 

From within it is not difficult to see the cause of this 
frightful degradation. The Church to-day has nothing to 
offer those who take religion seriously. 

No wonder that the Church is an object of contempt to 
honest men. And yet its dignitaries are roaring on the 
platform and in the Press’on every conceivable subject. 
Really when the Ecclesiastical garments have been torn 
to tatters fore and aft their wearers might have the 
decency to keep out of the limelight! 

The duty of the Bishops is something far higher than 
advising us as to the conduct of war. It is to teach us 
how “ anima nostra conjungatur Deo ’’; how our souls 
may find communion with God. 

And how is this duty being done? We hear much of 
Internationalism, but very little of the life of the world 
to come. And some of the noisiest of our hierarchy tell 
us that the Gospels, the ‘‘ good tidings ” are nothing but 
a tissue of folk-lore ; that ‘‘ miracles do not happen ”’ and 
that the Resurrection is nothing but a dream. 

Well, if that be true, there is certainly no need for 
Deans and Bishops, and if these men cannot believe in the 
creeds of the Church, let them honestly resign the rank 
and revenues which they enjoy in the Church, and make 
place for those who can. 

Until the Church has cleared herself of this glaring 
scandal, she had better not let her voice be heard in the 
streets. 


(Rev.) G. Rorerts. 
Orleigh, Ipplepen, Newton Abbot, 
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13 June 1999 


WHAT OUR READERS 


The Menace of Bolshevism 


SIR,—One requires a long spoon to sup with the Devil. 
But France, oblivious of all dangers, has foolishly 
allowed herself to come well within arms’ reach of Soviet 
Russia, and as a consequence of her Pact of Friendship 
with Moscow she seems to be rushing madly along the 
downward path of Proletarianism. 

She has got a Jewish Prime Minister for the first time 
in her history and he has inaugurated his Front Populaire 
régime with a manifesto that threatens the speedy under- 
mining of France’s entire economic and financial 
structure. 

It was Russian planning that brought about the forma- 
tion of the Front Populaire and, if the French Press is to 
be believed, it was the lavish distribution of Russian 
funds that ensured the success of M. Blum’s hetero- 
geneous following. 

Nor is it possible to doubt that Moscow has been largely 
responsible for engineering the widespread character of 
these ‘‘stay-in’’ strikes that have been paralysing 
French communications and industry. 

France must claim our sympathy in her troubles, but 
she has also provided us with a salutary lesson and that 
is the danger of consorting with the Devil that is Soviet 
Russia. 

Liverpool. R. D. CARRUTHERS. 


Irritating Italy 


SIR,—No one can object to our giving asylum to the 
ex-Emperor of Abyssinia. That is in accordance no doubt 
with old traditions that make this country the natural 


——=!1 


THINK 


refuge of foreign exiles ejected from their own {atherlanq 

But is it not time that a strong hint were given to the 
ex-Emperor and his ‘‘ Minister ” that they must be care. 
ful to keep their receptions, garden parties and other 
functions purely private affairs ? 

It would appear from some of the reports in regard to 
the recent garden party that invitations were sent out to 
the Diplomatic Corps in London. If that is the case, it 
was an insult to Italy and Whitehall should have at once 
made it clear that the occupants of the Abyssinian 
“ Legation’? would not be allowed to abuse British 
hospitality. 

After all, neither the ex-Emperor nor his “ Minister » 
has any status in England beyond that of private persons, 

The King of Italy is now the only Emperor of 
Abyssinia and Italian Ethiopia is represented diplomati- 
cally by the Italian Ambassador accredited to St. James’, 

ARTHUR HIGGInsoy, 

Belsize Park. 


Make It Permanent 


SIR,—Hearty congratulations on the reduction in price 
of the Saturday Review to 2d. 

It is well that a wider public than even the best of six- 
penny weeklies can possibly command should have the 
opportunity of reading and drawing wisdom from your 
excellent political, literary, and Empire articles. 

But for the benefit of that wider public make the reduc- 
tion in price permanent, not for the month. 

Sam CORRIGAN. 


Dorchester. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


New Aspects of Great Lives 


By the Literary Critic 


T was Aristotle who propounded what has since 
become a truism of History, that things 
trivial in themselves may give rise to and 

affect the most important issues. 

That famous saying of the Greek philosopher 
has provoked not infrequent speculation as to what 
might have happened if this or that particular 
thing had been somewhat different. 

Nor need such speculation be treated as wholly 
idle. If rightly and sanely directed it may serve 
to explain and unravel some of the mysteries of 
History. 

Medical View of Mary Queen of Scots 

One is tempted to this reflection after perusing 
a delightful little book, ‘‘ Hero-Dust,’’ by James 
Kemble (Methuen, 6s.). The author is a medical 
man who approaches the study of certain famous 
or notorious personages in History from a novel 
angle—that of his own profession. 

He traces the stories of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Epicurus, Omar Khayyam, Catherine the Great of 
Russia, of John Milton and his blindness and 
Beau Brummell and the English Dandies, treats 
them all as if they were his patients and wherever 
possible puts forward a carefully reasoned medical 
explanation of their actions and attitude. 

Perhaps his most ingenious explanation is that 
which seeks to account for Mary Queen of Scots’ 
disastrous marriage with Bothwell—‘‘just one little 
pre-marital slip ’’ that gave Bothwell his hold over 
her. 

He holds, too, that it was Catherine de Medici 
who was really responsible for entirely changing 
the fortunes of her daughter-in-law Mary, for, had 
she allowed the French surgeon Ambroise Paré to 
operate as he wished to do on Francis II, the 
latter might well have lived for many vears longer. 
But Catherine refused permission, Francis died 


and Mary had to leave France and begin “‘ her life 
of trouble.”’ 


Kitchener and the World War 

Posterity may well speculate on what might have 
happened to the Empire if Morley, frightened for 
his precious Indian reforms, had not stepped in to 
— Kitchener succeeding Minto as Viceroy of 
ndia. 

As it was Kitchener eventually went to Egypt 
and by a happy accident was in England when war 
broke out in August, 1914. Public opinion imme- 
diately forced the politicians to appoint him Secre- 
tary of State for War and public opinion, for all 
Kitchener’s detractors may say, was justified by 
the event, for, in Haig’s own words, ‘‘ Who can 
doubt that but for this man and his work Germany 
would have been victorious.” 

“ Great as the man was in life, he seems to grow and 

grow in stature as he recedes into History, and in 

Historv’s final award of true fame, Lord Kitchener will 


surely have nothing to forfeit; he will have only, and 
richly, to enjoy.” 


So writes Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood 
of his old chief in his foreword to Mr. Arthur 
Hodges’ ‘‘ Lord Kitchener’? (Thornton Butter- 
worth, with maps and illustrations, 15s.). 

Mr. Hodges has not attempted a detailed 
biography of Lord Kitchener; indeed, he is con- 
tent with the scantiest outline of the early part of 
the great soldier’s career, passing over with the 
merest reference such things even as the victory 
of Omdurman. His object clearly is to give us 
an authentic study and picture of the man at the 
peak of his greatness rather than the complete 
story of his life. 

And discerning readers of his book will be 
inclined to endorse the tribute paid to it by Sir 
George Arthur, Lord Kitchener’s Secretary and 
official biographer: ‘‘ Exhaustive without being 
overloaded with detail, entirely accurate, sympa- 
thetic without being fulsome.’’ 

Mr. Hodges does strict justice to Kitchener’s 
military reforms in India, his two years’ work in 
Egypt and his immense services to King and 
country in the War. He sets out several hitherto 
unpublished facts in the shells controversy and 
shows how little foundation there was for the state- 
ment of Kitchener’s detractors that he was 
“* finished ’? when Fate decreed that he should go 
down in the Hampshire. 

‘* Those who knew him will say that had he lived he 
would have answered not one word to the detractions of 
self-glorifying soldiers and politicians. Time and 
Posterity render under Cresar those things which are 


Cresar’s and for their verdict he would have been con- 
tent to wait.” 


The Maid of Orleans 


Though there is at the present time no lack of 
biographical material concerning the national 
saint and heroine of France, St. Joan of Arc, it is 
still possible, it would seem, to offer fresh interpre- 
tations of her character and actions, her ‘‘ Voices ”’ 
and her “‘ miracles.” 

Miss V. Sackville-West has done this in an 
admirably written biography in which the 
historical background is just sufficiently sketched 
in to give prominence to the central figure (‘‘ Saint 
Joan of Arc,’’ Cobden-Sanderson, with maps and 
illustrations, 10s.). 

To Miss Sackville-West Joan of Arc (she calls 
her Joan in the title of her book and Jeanne in the 
text) is very much the peasant—‘ shrewd, sus- 
picious, straightforward, roughly humorous ”’; a 
“hard, not a soft, saint ’’; ‘‘ neither an ecstatic 
nor a mystic nor in any sense of the word a 
hysterical ’ person.”’ 

Her “‘ Voices,’’ she believes, were ‘‘ manifesta- 
tions imposed upon her from the outside” by 
apparently ‘‘ some mysterious central originating 
force’; but Joan’s “‘ miracles ’’ she considers 
largely capable of natural explanations. 
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THEATRE NOTES Ah, Wilderness !” Ambassadors Theatre 


“* Reverie of Policeman ” Mercury Theatre 


By Humbert Wolfe. 


INCE the opening of the Mercury as ‘* Poets’ 
Theatre ’’ last November, ‘‘ Murder in the 
Cathedral ’’’ (T. S. Eliot) held the stage 

until last week, when Humbert Wolfe’s comedy 
in three acts, in verse, ‘‘ Reverie of Policeman,”’ 
replaced it. Originally, ‘‘Reverie of Policeman’’ 
was described as a “‘ ballet in three acts ’’ and is 
concerned with a Satiric Poet, who acts as chorus 
to the action, a Police Constable who is_ kind- 
hearted enough to allow a Gentleman in Evening 
Dress the opportunity to go back ten years in his 
life, a Dancer who was the cause of the said 
Gentleman’s unhappiness, a Fountain and Two 
Robots who seek to console through modernism 
the Satiric Poet before he returns to his poetry 
again. 


The production and lighting were most effective, 
and Evan John is to be complimented on_ his 
handling of this unusual play. He was aided and 
abetted by a band of capable artists, all of whom 
remembered that it is essential that an audience 
should hear what is being spoken on the stage. 
Some of the speeches were, perhaps, a little long, 
but there is beauty and wit in the verse which more 
than compensated. Guy Spaull was an admirable 
Policeman and [on Swinley the perfect Gentleman 
in Evening Dress. Denis Arundell made a delight- 
ful Satiric Poet and Catherine Lacey was a 
charming Dancer. 


Altogether an unusual but most interesting 
evening. 


‘“* Heads I Win” Embassy Theatre 


OSE G. LEVY has made an English version 
of Louis Verneuil’s ‘‘ Pile ou Face.’’ The 
Comte de Varigny has disowned his nephew be- 
cause of his association with one Maica Xenovici. 
It would seem that in so doing the Comte has, so 
to speak, cut off his nose to spite his face, for now 
he can no longer force the nephew to marry his 
partner’s daughter. A great deal of money is 
involved, of course, but all’s well that ends well, 
though I do not propose to spoil vour pleasure by 
telling you how it is done. 


It is a pity that Tanzi Cutava (Mrs. Ronald 
Adam in private life) has not yet mastered our 
language sufficiently to make her intelligible all 
the time. Oddly enough we heard her lines most 
distinctly when she was speaking ‘“ off-stage.” 
Her scene with the Wicked Baron, however, was 
quite masterful and left no doubt as to her ability. 
Aubrey Dexter, George Howe and Ben Webster 
were admirable in their respective parts, and there 
was a first-rate piece of character acting by Philip 
Leaver as Dominique, the Baron’s valet and 
confidant. 


By Eugene 


PLAY by an American author acted jp 

London by a company of Irish artists mug 
inevitably attract attention. In the same way, jt 
must be terribly exciting to see the members of 
the Comédie Francaise performing the works of 
Shakespeare in Moscow, if they ever do. 


For my own part I must confess that the Dublin 
Gate Theatre production of Mr. O’Neill’s un. 
doubtedly clever play completely bewildered me, 
After over two hours’ careful attention I had not 
made up my mind where the author left off ang 
the acting began. This play about the poetic son 
of unpoetic parents might have been intelligible 
to me had there been any continuity of purpose 
among the actors. As it was, Miss Ann 
Penhallow, as the Mother, made a conscientious 
attempt to be American; Mr. Cyril Cusack as the 
‘beautiful but ineffectual angel’ wavered 
between Athlone and Arkansas; Mr. Edward Lexy 
as a drunken relation was as nearly English as one 
expects the Gate Theatre to be, and Mr. Harry 
Hutchinson, in a brief appearance, was frankly 


Irish. 


Between them all they had me so completely 
guessing that I have no very clear idea what the 
play was about. I was at least able to realise that 
it was ably written and sufficiently conscious to 
appreciate that it was indifferently produced. | 
hope I may be spared to see “‘ Ah, Wilderness!” 
performed by American actors and to applaud the 
Dublin Gate Theatre Company in something more 
suited to their talents. 


Westminster Theatre 
By Aristophanes. 


Peace” 


WICE in one week I have been confounded. 
Those of us who know our Aristophanes are 
content to read or hear him in the original. Those 
of us who do not are not likely to appreciate his 
greatness through the medium of an English ver- 
sion of a French adaptation. 


Aristophanes’ ‘‘ Peace,’’ as presented by the 
Incorporated Stage Society, was a poor, dull 
thing, stilted and crippled during the course of its 
journey through the centuries and across the 
Continent. 


The actors did their very best to create some 
sort of illusion. Mr. Cecil Trouncer added yet 
one more scalp to his belt as Trygzeus. He has 
heen doing consistently good work for a consider- 
able time, and one of these days someone will 
realise that he is a very good actor indeed. 
with his services. C.S 


| Direct subscribers who are changing their 
addresses are asked to give the earliest 
possible notification to the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.”’ 18-20, we Adelphi, 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 
Perthshire. — Station 
AP eC., Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 


Tennis, golf, fishing, “bowling. 


LEXAN DEA. —Albert 
A Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; bins Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, shire.—Aviemore 
A Hotel. 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 
gns. to 10 tos Private. Fishing, 
shooting, ri tennis. 

YLESBURY. — Bull’s Hood Hotel, 

Market Square. ae Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. a 7/6. golf, 


tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ELFAST.—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; .E., Sat 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Suet Oak 
Hotel. .. 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 
OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, —Station 
Bed., 7; Rec. Pers., from 3} to 4 
gs. W.E., Sat. to ‘ee. 2ens. Golf, riding. 


.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 


ed ; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 


day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, 'OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 


5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, ~~. —Angel 


Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns. 
W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, 
fishing, racing. 

ALLANDER, — Trossachs 

Hote!, Trossachs. 60. Pens., fr. 
5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 


/_ Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 


ns. 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf 3 miles; 
boating, tennis. 
ARDIFF. — Hotel, Park 
Bed., 115; Pens., 7 gns. W.E. 


(Sat. Lun. to’ Mon. Brkfot "37/6. Golf. 


New Inn, High Street.— 


Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing. ‘sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel 
_ dochey. Pens., £2 10/-. 
, 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


» Maer- 
Lun., 1/6; 


OMRIE, Perthshire. Arms 

Hotel. Bed. 3.  Pens., 

#10/-. W.E., 12/- per “Tennis, golf, 
ishing, bowls. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
4, Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
, boating, putting green, tennis. 


CORNWALL—Sea View, 
9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3} gns. 
TEs from’ 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


P°LYERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. 12/6 


Pens., 4 W.E. 
we day. Golf, 3 miles. Fishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 

UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
urant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 
Cambe. ric Lamb Hotel. Bed.. 


56. Pens., 5 gns. he 
len. 3/6; Din., 6/- Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. 


— The Manor 


House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 46 


Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf, 
boating, fishing, tennis. 
‘NLASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 
Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 6/-. lLun., 3/ 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 
LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., 


gns. ; -E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Ree., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per anv. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 

AMILTON, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 

from 3 gns 25 Golf, tennis, 


bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Same. —Georgian Hotel. 
d., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., nik golf. 
ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 3 C., ens., from 4 guns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 
LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 3 gns. to Yawk: Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with Many 
with private bathrooms. a.” 
ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed., 60; c., 3. ens. guns. 


13/6 per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boat. 

ing, bathing. 
NVERARY.—Argyll Hotel. Bed., 
2. Pens.,6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 


Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/- Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ESWICK, Rasiich Lakes. The Keswick 

Hotel. 100; Rec., 5 Pens., 
5 gns.; 6 gns. ol W.E., fr. 15/- per 
day. "Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C 
and B.F.S.8. appointed. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., Rec., 4. 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 py. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 
"Phone: Dalma ly 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4 . 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 


Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE HOTEL, 189, Qu2en’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Bed., 36; Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from’ 3} gns. Tennis. 

GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, Terr. 5530. 


ec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. “Bridge. 


HOTEL 25 & Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. 36; Rec., "Pens. " 


3) gns. to 4} gns. tennis. 
Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. - Leicester Sq. Tube. 


250 bedrooms, ps water. 
bath, breakfast, 7/6; eM, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. , 100. Pens., 
from 4} gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/6. 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 
Hotel. Bed., 70 ; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 


to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-.. Golf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
otal. abet 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

gns. W.E ‘Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, ee fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — 
Hotel, Grey Street. 
Pens., £4. .E., 36/-. 
"bathing. 

OTTERBURN HALL — 
3. ens., from 5 ., from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golt = yes fishing. 
EWTON STEWART, 

Galloway fae Hotel. ed. 


Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, Shane 
bathing, bowling, 


ia 


Central- 
Bed., 
Golf, 


—Bed., 44; 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W. 
IN Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2 5/-. Golf’ 


bathing, 


Cpcee™. Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 


’ Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf, 


fishing, tennis. 


DADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 


Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel.; 
Cookson,”” Padstow. 


pcxtoy, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 

W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


J —Station Hotel. Bed., 


; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E. 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 
Garden. 


-TERBOROUGH. 


1/6; Din., 6/-. 


— Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 
34 gns. W.E., 30/-.. Lun., 


2/6: Din., 3/6. 


Tennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


DORTPATRICK 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed. Pens., 

£5 weekly. Golf, bithing, 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
rlotel. —England’ s historic, exwuisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


_ ON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
$5) Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, duncing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 


ec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6: 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, ishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


— Cathedral Hotel, 


Up-to-date. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 


Talbot Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. “Golf” Forderminster. 


399. 


Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
, 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


QCARBOROUCH, Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
W.E 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 


55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf. 


OUTH UIST, Outer Hebrides. —Lechheie- 

dale Hotel. Bed., ec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, ony to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 

Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., "3/6: 
Sup., ace. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
otel. ’Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed 


14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d 
double, 14/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 
\2 Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 
Pens., £3 10/; E., 12:6 per day. Golf. 
tennis, fishing, swimming . 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. 
H.R.A. Promenade. 
Moderate inclusive terms. 


— Beach Hotel, 
Excellent position 
Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
otel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens., from 

5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 
éc Rec., 3._ Tennis courts; golf, Stover 


(free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM COURT Hotel, Sea Front. 
65; from 5 to 7 gns.; 


4 gns fr. 45/-. 
yachting, ‘fishing. 


Bed., 
Tennis, golf, bowls, 


IRGINIA Water, Glenridge 

otel. Bed., 18, . 3 and bar. Pens., 

£4 15/6. W.E., £1 17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord. Leycester Hotel. 

Bed, 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles Tennis. 


— Rigge’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gens. 
W.E., £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
ee Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Coli, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—C ontinued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. Vv. Palmer. 


UDE, N._ Cornwall.—The 
Private Hotel. 

4 gns. each, 
boating, 


Balconies 
Downs view.—Pen.., 
per week—full board. Golf, 
fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAND,  Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel, Bed., 10; Rec., ens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-.' Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX, — Ye Olde 
Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 ns. ; 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 
hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 


Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578 
PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6 
£1 15/-. Lun., 8/-; Din., /-. Golf, 

polo 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


— Devonshire Court 
Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. f 


rom 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. ” 


Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 


Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. 'Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 
Bed., 58; Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 
wag Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


NERNDOWN, Dorset. Links, Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 

3 gns. to 4 gns.; W. Z., 10/6 to 12/6 daily. 
Golf, 4/- per day (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire 


Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 

_Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excellent 
table. ‘‘ Not large but purine of_ the 
best '’—3-4 gns. Winter 2 gns.—Prop. Miss 
Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 

gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf, } mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C. 
Gas res in bedrooms. 


House 
Central 


"Phone 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 
phone: 761, 762 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


EREFORD. — The Residence Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, boating, 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne Private 


Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 
24 to 44 gens. W.E., 12/- per ‘day. Golf, 
wis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel, Sea front. 
80 bedrooms Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA.—Grand_ Hotel Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing pe. 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} to 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693. Every comfort. 
vision of the 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton Private 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18; 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 
SPA Hotel. Bed., 33 6. Pens., 3} 


; Rec. 
to 4} gns. W.E.. 12/6 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens.. 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


LA, Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street, 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN.—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


I OCH-SHIEL ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 
4 Hotel, Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-; Lun, 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gens. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTIL MANSIONS Hotel. West- 
minster, S.W ’Phone. Vic. 0867 and 
2003. Bed., 200; Rec., 2. S., 168. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 

BONNINGTON HOTEL. 
Row, W.C.1, near British Museum 


Rooms. | Room, Bath and Table ‘a’Hote 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d’ Héte breakfast, 8/6. 

KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W-.8. Bed., 270; 
Rec., 3. Pens. from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Ciub. Squash rackets 

LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.ll. Bed., 60; 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2} to gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


Pens., 3 gns. 
2/-; Tea, li-; 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 3% gens. single; from 6 gns. double. 
Garden, Billiards. 

NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 

OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; 
from 30/-. G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 

PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8. Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 30/-. 

RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, pea Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. 


Under personal super- 
Proprietress. Mrs. 


Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to eaiais. 
STANLEY -+HOUSE Hotel. Stanley 

Crescent, Kensington Pes 

"Phone: Park, 1168. 

Pens., fr. 24 gns., 4 gns. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 65 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.: Prim. 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. 3 gns. 
Tennis. 

STRATE ALLAN Hotel, 38, 
Gardens, S.W.5. Bed., 30. Pens. 
gns. single, 5 ans. double. Billiards. 


WEST CENTRAL Hotel, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1. T.: Mus. 1400. Bed., 155; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din. 3/6. 
WOODHALL Hotel, College Pov. Dul- 
wich, S.E.21. Bed., 14; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 
gns. Lun., 2/ 6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


Bolton 
from 24 


YNTON, Devon, — 16 House 


Private Hotel Bed. > Rec., 3. Peng 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. ; s. 
green, bowls, tennis. Potting 


Centrally situated. 
ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hil 
Cottage Hotel. “Bed 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-. 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. 
drag hounds. 

EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—R 
I 55,59,, Osborne Road. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7, 6. Garden, 
oda OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road, 


, Lun, we: 
Golf, riding, tennis, 


Bed., 30; Rec.. 3. Pens., £2 12/6; W.E. 
£1 7/6. Golf, bowls, 
billiards. owls, tennis, cricket, 


Os -—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec, 


3.  Pens., ns.; W. 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. E., 1 17/6. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviare 
otel. Near sea; golf, ; . Water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Ri P 
Hotel, St. Nicholas Bea 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6 . Sat. 
to Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis, 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset. mbe H 
Hotel. Pens., 4 to 7 W.E, 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-ho a "t/- per day 

Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. : 


HANKLIN, 1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 
Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 34 gns to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence parade. Bed., 80; Rec. 2 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 34 gns. W.E., 12, 6 per day. Garden. 

Golf, riding. 
ENBY, — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 

Rec., 3. Pens., 3} to 5 gns.; wie 

30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY. Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., , 3. Pens., 3 gus. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, Garden. 
GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban's Road, 
a Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., % 
34 gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 

" NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns. 


W.E., from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, 
fishing. 


1G, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 


Rec., 3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


ART GALLERIES 


AUMIER EXHIBITION. Important 
collection of Paintings, Drawings, and 
Lithographs by HONORE DAUMIER (188- 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Leicester 

in 10-6. Sats. 10-1. 


LITERARY 


of all types are invited for 
MSS ee, Fiction 
and Poetry dvice Free. 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Codgate Hill, London, E.C4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ERMANY.— Read the facts about 
Germany’s desire for peace and 
general recovery. Free Literature 
English from Dept. S. Deutscher Fichte 
bund, Hamburgh 36, Jungfernsteig, 


RATIS.—Just the accommodation you 

are looking for. Recommended for 
comfort and mod. prices. Apartments, 
Suites, Pensions, Private Families all parts 
of London, Country, Seaside and Continent 
Write or call Anglo-Continental Bureau, 6, 
New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 4426. 


I LANDRINDOD WELLS. — Kingsland 
4 Hotel for creature comforts and for 
miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
Trout Waters. Mr. Walter Gallichan, 
authority on fishing, resident for advice 
and tuition. En Pension from 3 gns. Mt 
and Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Proprietom. 


N EMBERSHIP of the INCOME Tal 
SERVICE BUREAU brings reliel- 
Address, 

Row, London, W.C. 


House, Southampto 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Plea for Australia’s 
Empty North 


From an Australian Correspondent 


TOW that Australians have, 
perhaps, a keener perception 
of the injustice and the danger of 
keeping the North empty, Mr. Price 
Conigrave has chosen an apt moment 
for the publication of his study* of 
the past and the prospects of North 
Australia. 

He spent fifteen years in the 
administrative service of the 
Northern Territory, that fascinating, 
heartbreaking country over which 
Governments so long have wrung 
helpless hands. 

His volume will bring enlighten- 
ment to Australians as well as 
Englishmen. Fewer than five 
thousand whites dwell in the half- 
million square miles of this Never- 
Never land, only vaguely compre- 
hended by their remote fellow-citizens 
of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Conigrave, like nearly all 
his countrymen, subscribes whole- 
heartedly to the White Australia 
policy, an ideal that has worked— 
so far. 


But he issues a warning against 
“putting a white fence around the 
Continent’ and doing nothing to 
ensure that the fence is supported. 


Mr. Conigrave’s suggestions are 
not new, but they have gained in 
wisdom and urgency as the passage 
of years has seen the lop-sided 
swelling of Sydney and Melbourne 
and the stagnancy of the Northern 
Territory. 

The range of modern aircraft adds 
sternness to his warning as well as 
suggesting one of the means of 
ending the Cinderelladom of the 
North. 

He goes on to tell of resources 
wasted for lack of man and money 
power, of the untouched wealth of 
the fisheries, of the tragedies of con- 
trol from Canberra, two thousand 
miles away. The failure of the offer 
to chartered companies throws the 
responsibility for developing the 
North back upon the Government. 

A queer place is the Northern 
Territory. It has a member of 
Parliament with the largest constitu- 
ency in the world who may speak 
but not vote. 

A queer place is its capital, hot, 
cosmopolitan little Darwin, whose 
residents play football in the summer 
and cricket, golf and tennis in the 
winter, and have their golf-balls 
catried off by land-crabs. 

The social event of Darwin used to 
be the arrival, once a month, of the 
steamer from Sydney bound for the 
Malay Straits. Now, twice a week, 
the air-liners carrying the mail from 


*“ North Australia,’ by C. Price 
Conigrave, Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d. 


I,ondon come in across the Timor Sea. 

It was through its association with 
the pioneering days of long-distance 
flying that Darwin first became a 
familiar place-name to the outside 
world. 


It will be through its importance to 
commercial aviation and its strategic 
place in schemes of aerial defence that 
Darwin will make itself heard in 
distant Canberra, Sydney, Melbourne. 


Mr. Conigrave speaks throughout 
of ‘‘ Southern Australians,’’ as 
though they were another race. 


Indeed, such they must seem to 
lifelong inhabitants of the Territory, 
whose railway southwards goes three 
hundred miles through jungle and 
desert and then comes to a dead stop 
for seven hundred miles—seven 
hundred still projected miles of 
nature in the raw—until the line 
resumes at Alice Springs. 

Whatever the result of the negotia- 
tions over the Imperial air mail 
scheme, Darwin will still be 
Australia’s chief Northern junction. 

But the unwillingness of Terri- 
torians and North Queenslanders to 
suffer any loss of their present 
internal airline service, often their 
one link with civilisation, may better 
be appreciated after reading Mr. 
Conigrave’s book. It is a lesson in 
loneliness and its dangers. 


Great New Empire 
Bridge 


yr another great bridge is to be 
presented to Rhodesia. 


It will cross the Zambesi and link 
the capitals of Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, cutting the present 
journey between the cities by four 
hundred and fifty miles. 


It is to be presented by the Beit 
Trustees, who have already paid for 
the construction of over two hundred 
and forty bridges in Southern 
Rhodesia, and were responsible for 
the construction of the Birchenough 
Bridge, the third largest single-span 
bridge in the world, which was 
opened last December and crosses the 
Sabi River in the Colony. 

It has been suggested that the pro- 
posed Zambesi bridge shall be named 
the Otto Beit Bridge. As is well 
known, Alfred Beit carried on the 
benefactions of Rhodes, but there has 
been too little general recognition of 
the fact that Sir Otto Beit carried on 
the work that was interrupted by the 
death of his brother, Alfred. 

Besides developing the country, 
the new bridge will open a remark- 
able new circular route to visiting 
motorists, of which there have lately 
been steadily increasing numbers. 
It has also a direct significance for 
the Home Country, for the construc- 
tion of the vast quantity of material 
necessary means work for our heavy 
industries. 


Maps of Rhodesia 


The establishment of Government 
Archives in Southern Rhodesia has 
already led to the discovery of many 
documents relating to the earliest 
days of that Colony. Both the 
Imperial authorities and the British 
South Africa Company are giving 
their assistance. 


The War Office has recently for- 
warded about twenty maps which 
reveal the fact that before the 
Pioneer Column occupied Mashona- 
land (1890), the military authorities 
at Whitehall had secured maps by 
competent cartographers giving 
accurate details of a great part of 
what is now Southern Rhodesia. 


It is surprising to find that much 
of an area that, in the mind of the 
public, was unknown was already 
surveyed and pictured with remark- 
able detail and accuracy. 


Special interest attaches to a series 
of military maps made by Lt.-Col. 
Baden Powell, now Lord Baden 
Powell. They are particularly vivid 
and are illustrated with sketches of 
considerable artistic merit. 


Maps sent by the War Office also 
show the position of mining claims 
pegged immediately after the occu- 
pation and details of the route taken 
by the Pioneer Column. 


Lobengula’s Necklace 


The recently instituted National 
Historical Museum will soon be 
opening its doors in Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia. Excellent pro- 
gress has been made in collecting 
relics of the early days of the Colony 
and the work of classifying, indexing 
and arranging the many exhibits is 
being rapidly carried out. 


Among the most interesting is 
King Lobengula’s golden neck chain. 
The links are as thick as an ordinary 
man’s index finger and, hanging 
from it is a £5 Jubilee gold piece. It 
bears the inscription ‘‘ From Queen 
Victoria to Lobengula, March, 1889.’’ 


Another is a portion of a tree on 
which Mr. Dawson, the first white 
man to visit the scene after the 
famous stand made by Major Alan 
Wilson and his men at Shangani, 
carved a historic phrase. Dawson 
cut the bark to form a cross and on 
the wood carved ‘‘ To brave men.’’ 


To-day a magnificent monument by 
Mr. John ‘Tweed contains their 
remains which, by Rhodes’ instruc- 
tions, bears a line from one of 
Kipling’s poems: ‘‘ There was no 
Survivor.” But it is doubtful 


whether a nobler epitaph than that 
which Dawson carved on a tree in 
the wilds of Matabeleland could be 
devised. 
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Gold-Ore at Empire 
Exhibition 

A remarkable piece of gold-ore has 
been purchased by the Southern 
Rhodesian Government for display at 
the forthcoming Empire Exhibition 
at Johannesburg. The specimen 
weighs rather less than 60 ounces 
and contains 30 ounces of gold. 


As this latter statement has been 
challenged on the ground that it is 
impossible to ascertain how much 
gold the mass contains without 
destroying the specimen, a member 
of the Southern Rhodesian Geo- 
logical Survey Department has 
explained how it was done. The 
specimen was first weighed in the 
air and then in water. The 
specific gravity of gold is 19 and that 
of quartz is 2.65, so a simple calcula- 
tion enabled the relative amounts of 
gold and quartz to be determined. 

This remarkable specimen, practi- 
cally a nugget, was found by Mr. 
M. G. Leahy in his mine not far 
from Salisbury, the capital of the 
Colony. It has large blade-like 
masses of solid gold that stick out 
from the quartz in all directions. 


Fortunately, Mr. Leahy realised 
that its value as a specimen was too 
great for it to be crushed and treated 
in the ordinary way, so he offered it 
for sale to the Government, who 
promptly bought it 


Sauce For Our Gander 
By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya. 


ANYONE who studies ‘‘ Labour’s 

Way with the Commonwealth ” 
will understand why the white sett- 
lers of Kenya are making such a fuss 
to secure the white highlands. 

Labour frankly avers that pre- 
sently they will control Imperial 
Policy and will subordinate every 
other interest to the welfare of the 
native population. 

Amongst other things Labour 
apparently considers it disgraceful 
that the men who have sunk their all 
in farms in Eastern Africa should 
desire cheap labour. 

And yet if these same farmers 
doubled the rate of pay of their native 
employees, would the inhabitants of 
England be prepared to pay more for 
their coffee, tea, sugar, butter, or 
wool ? 

At once there would be an outcry 
about the Colonial exploiting the 
working classes. Once again what is 
sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander. 

The white farmers are also accused 
of owning farms ‘“‘ far too large to 
work themselves.’”? How many farms 
in England are worked solely by 
their owners? If a farmer at home 
needs labour, why not one in Africa? 

It is nice to know that no class is 
so free from race or colour prejudice 
as the working classes in England. 

In spite of this charming sentiment 
it would be interesting to watch their 
reactions to the importation of native 


labour to take over jobs at present 
done by the English working man. 
As the native is so jolly and a mem- 
ber of the British Empire, who could 
object ? 

Having previously remarked that 
the poor native is taxed purely in 
order that he shall be forced to work 
for the exploiting white capitalist, 
Labour has to admit that ‘‘ an ample 
revene is essential.” 


European capital is needed to 
advance native agriculture but on no 
account must the white capitalist 
receive any return. Once again 
heads I win, tails you lose.’ 


Further on one. reads that where 
costly machinery is required for 
native industry or agriculture it 
should be supplied by Government, 
but where Government is to get the 
money—bearing in mind that the 
native must be but lightly taxed—is 
not mentioned, especially as the 
native “‘ should receive back as much 
as he pays.” 

The final plum in an exceedingly 
heavy pudding is that our Colonies 
shall be a matter of international 
control and be run from Geneva. The 
whole of our Colonial Empire may 
be heaved away at the whim of 
some vote catching Labourite. In 
view of the foregoing intentions is it 
surprising that Kenya wants self- 
government ? 


Queer African Pillar 


PILLAR boxes, those fiery dabs on 

our walls, those brilliant dumps 
at our street corners, are conven- 
tional, familiar things; but outside 
all African towns and away from the 
villages of any size, the letter box is 
often a primitive device, but quite 
effective for all that. 

Thus, converted paraffin tins or 
boxes, tea boxes, crates of the 
smaller sizes, and all sorts of other 
containers, with occasionally rusty 
padlocks, are used by farmers living 
far from the main roads, and further 
still from the dorps, as letter boxes. 


Often they are placed on posts 
along the route taken by the rural 
postman, and in other cases they are 
chained or nailed to a corner of the 
fence, to a gate, or to a convenient 
tree. 


Here the postman removes letters 
for posting and places in the box any 
letters and parcels for the farm or 
group of farms so served, and there 
they may remain until removed 
hours later. 


In some places the farmers eager 
for letters and parcels soon learn the 
hour at which the postman is likely 
to pass, and someone from the farm 
may be down at the box soon after 
he has passed. 


In one part of Namaqualand the 
old system of post office stones per- 
sists, although it is generally 
thought to have fallen into disuse 
centuries ago. . 

Prospectors and travellers roving 
about this wide area are difficult to 


trace, but as they occasional] 

to definite points, although omy 
not go as far as the villages, they 
often arrange with companions 
working nearer the postal agencies 
to collect their post and place it jn 
the cavity under a marked stone 
where letters for posting may be 
found. 


A few farmers employ 
methods. They generally 
quaint letter boxes with circles 
crosses and crude squares, which may 
enclose their initials or some device, 
These signs are often chiselled on 
the rock, but most farmers prefer to 
use tar or paint. 


Collections or deliveries at these - 


‘boxes ”’ are rarely undertaken by 
post office officials. There it is often 
the practice for a farm hand to bring 
letters and parcels from the nearest 
post office and distribute them to the 
“‘ boxes.’’ Usually in a widespread 
circuit each farm benefiting by the 
system will take turns in providing 
a postal orderly.” 


One woodcutter in the Tsitzikama 
Forest used a hollow tree trunk for 
postal purposes. The dead but 
standing tree was lopped off at about 
five feet from the ground, and about 
a foot from the top the decayed pith 
was removed and a sort of flooring. 
board laid in, the while the top was 
covered with a tarred section. 


An irregular slot was cut here to 
allow for the insertion of letters, 
which were removed by a neat little 
door let in towards the bottom. This 
swung on two tiny brass hinges and 
was secured by a padlock. 


Although at first this box was only 
used for the letters of its originator, 
it proved so effective that eventually 
it was serving a little colony of bush- 
workers. The only drawback was 
that it could not take parcels, which 
generally had to be called for at 
a post office a long fifteen miles 
away. 


Camp letter boxes of many quaint 
sorts have been used in Africa, and 
perhaps the most striking was that 
of a large party sightseeing in 
hunting country. 

Someone had brought up a buffalo 
head, but before this had been the 
camp totem very long it fell off its 
mount, and while it was in this 
sorry state the person responsible for 
postal arrangements thought it 
would make a striking letter box. 


The jaws were fixed so that the 
average-sized letter could pass 
through without hindrance, and with 
a few adjustments at the back of the 
head, it was fixed to the letter box in 
the centre of the camp. No letters m 
that camp went into the wrong box. 


Once a bird’s nest was used as 4 
letter box. This nest had been built 
by a hammerkop bird and was mud 
walled, so well roofed as to be watet- 
tight, and reinforced with sticks, 
stones, bits of wire and other sorts of 
rubbish. 

Being about three feet high, it was 
quite large enough for all the postal 
needs of this lonely farmer. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Rise of the Zulu Power 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


THe names of few African peoples 
are more familiar to everyone 
than that of the Zulus, but it is com- 
monly forgotten how their power 
arose and their true position in the 
history of South Africa is frequently 
misunderstood. 


The Zulus are often said to be a 
tribe and usually it is taken for 
granted that they are a separate 
stock of long standing, but in reality 
this is not so. 


The rise of the Zulus does not date 
back for much more than a century, 
and it was founded on the intelligence 
and ability of a single family of chiefs 
who have ruled over them in 
succession. 


Even in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century the Zulus were a 
small and unimportant tribe only 
about a couple of thousand in num- 
ber and they differed only little from 
the other Kaffir tribes in the district 
behind Natal and St. Lucia Bay in 
what is now called Zululand. 


They had had little or no contact 
with Europeans, but about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
one of their chiefs, Dingiswayo had 
travelled as far as Cape Colony and 
there he had noted and remembered 
that the military power of the British 
was based upon the fact that they 
were drilled to fight in ranks and not 
as an unruly mob as the natives did. 


When he returned to his tribe, he 
gathered the young fighting men 
into regiments or impis and trained 
them to advance to the attack at the 
word of command and to give 
implicit obedience to the orders of 
their leader. 


Their training gave them an 
enormous advantage over the unor- 
ganised Kaffir tribes around them, 
and Dingiswayo began to conquer 
and take tribute of cattle from all his 
neighbours. 


In 1805 he was joined by Chaka, 
the son of one of the lesser chiefs of 
the Zulus, and when he was killed 
this man rapidly took the lead of the 
warriors by reason of his natural 
will-power and intelligence. 


Chaka had a real genius for military 
command both in organisation and 
tactics, and he immensely improved 
the system that Dingiswayo had 
introduced. 


He separated the young men of the 
impis from the rest of the tribe and 
forbade them to marry while they 
were in their prime as fighters. 


They were gathered into special 
kraals and supported with food by 
the labours of the women and old 
men of the tribe. 


Absolute devotion fo orders and 
fearlessness was demanded of them, 
and Chaka taught them to stab with 
a short assegai or spear instead of 
thrusting with a long and unmanage- 
able lance. 


They were drilled in  crescent- 
shaped formations supported by 
reserves in the rear, and this gave 
to their headlong charges such a 


weight as no African tribe had 
achieved before. 
Between 1810 and 1824 Chaka 


devastated the whole of the country 
round him and either incorporated 
those he conquered into the Zulu 
nation who rendered him implicit 
obedience or slaughtered all of those 
who could not escape except the 
young girls and the boys whom he 
enslaved. 

For some fourteen or fifteen years 
Chaka pursued his course of con- 
quest without a check, and though 
he did not come into conflict with 
any Europeans his devastations 
caused great difficulty to the British 
authorities in Cape Colony. 

From 1824 onwards Chaka strove 
to enter into relations with the 
British, but with little effect. 


Zulus Outside their Hut 


A Zulu Chief 


The English travellers who visited 
his kraal reported that he had an 
army of 9,000 well-armed and drilled 
troops and that his rule was a fero- 
cious and bloody tyranny. 

He was murdered in 1828 when he 
had left Natal an unpeopled waste, 
and his murderer and successor, his 
half brother Dingaan, was an even 
more bloodthirsty tyrant. 


In 1837 the Boer trekkers from 
Cape Colony under Piet Retief came 
down over the mountains to occupy 
the vacant lands of Natal, and at 
first Dingaan pretended to be 
friendly, but when Retief went to his 
kraal to enter into a treaty, he was 
murdered and the Zulus fell upon the 
scattered trekkers and slaughtered 
many of them—men, women and 
children alike. 


It was not until 1838 that the Boers 
had their revenge. On December 
16th Andries Pretorius completely 
defeated Dingaan’s army at the 
Blood River, and that great deliver- 
ance has ever since been celebrated 
by South Africa as ‘‘Dingaan’s day.” 


The Zulu Chief did not long sur- 
vive, for his rebel brother Panda took 
his regiments and his chieftainship. 


The Happy Andamans 


RITING of Sir Henry Craik’s 

recent visit to the Andamans’ 

penal settlement, the Statesman 
(Calcutta) says :— 

Far from being a hell on earth, it 
is a prisoners’ paradise. 

Only those men are now sent to 
the Andamans who have been con- 
victed of violence. Yet convict 
settlers, men who have stayed on 
after serving their sentence, are 
doing well. 


Sir Henry Craik found the average 
village was much better than the 
average Indian village; even the 
Bengal terrorists have better diet 
amenities and conditions than pri- 
soners in Indian jails, 
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The Wavering Franc 


By Our City Editor 


HE franc lingers shivering on the brink of 
devaluation and M. Blum, no less than 
other French politicians, fears to take the 

plunge which alone can bring France to firmer 
land though the actual departure from gold would 
probably involve some unpleasant buffetings. The 
view has been taken in this column all along that 
the departure of the Continental gold bloc from the 
gold standard will be a favourable factor in the 
long run which should bring the world nearer to 
currency peace and, therefore, nearer to a revival 
of international trade, and to a termination of the 
growth of economic nationalism which has _pro- 
duced nationalism of a still more militant type. 


But devaluation by France cannot alone bring 
these benefits and international relief. France must 
be prepared also to set her house in order, to 
balance her Budget, and to make the necessary 
effort to keep it balanced, and above all to show 
such confidence in her own monetary system and in 
her Government as will allow her to offset imme- 
diate devaluation effects by increased internal 
industrial activity. Given these conditions, a not 
too prolonged period of flux would have to elapse 
before sterling-dollar-franc stabilisation talks 
could be resumed with some chance of success. 


The Fall in Gold 


The fall in the sterling price of gold which has 
accompanied the rise in the Paris Exchange need 
not unduly alarm holders of gold-mining shares. 
The Rand mines will merely adjust their grade of 
ore milled to meet the smaller realised price 
though, of course, the fall in gold means some tem- 
porary holding-up of the programme of increased 
milling of lower-grade ores which most of the 
mines are putting in hand. If the European 
‘‘ gold bloc ’’ departs from gold, then the price 
will be left to find its own level on a supply and 
demand basis, which is in fact the basis now appli- 
cable to the London market. 


For some time the metal has commanded a pre- 
mium, at times up to ls. 6d. or more per ounce, 
over that justified by the level of the franc exchange 
and the French official price for gold, so that there 
iS no reason to suppose that a severe fall would fol- 
low devaluation by France and Holland. The 
American price for gold is $35 per ounce, or about 
140s. at the present rate of exchange, so that it will 
be interesting to see what curb is put on the fall in 
gold by the action of the U.S.A. Recent develop- 
ments on the Rand have been pursued on the basis 
of a gold price of around 140s. and they have not 
ignored the possibility of Continental devaluation. 


Russian Timber Menace 

Some attention is at last being given to the 
menace to British shipping which the Soviet ship. 
ping laws constitute. We have now arrived at the 
pleasant situation of freely importing Soviet tim. 
ber only in Soviet ships in order to compete with 
our own Dominions at their expense and our own. 
If we must import timber from Russia, surely it 
seems logical that our shipping industry should 
benefit ; this is one of the obvious reasons for per- 
mitting such imports. Yet the Soviet authorities 
make it impossible by port and other regulations 
for British ships to carry their timber to this 
country. Of 85 timber cargoes to be shipped from 
the White Sea to United Kingdom ports up to the 
end of this month, not one will be carried in a 
British ship. Such a state of affairs calls for imme. 
diate redress. If we are already pledged to allow 
such imports, then the Government should give 
the Soviet authorities the alternatives of allowing 
British ships their fair share of the trade or of 
encountering impossible conditions at British 
ports. These are no times for half measures and 


smooth tongues. They call for action of the most 
drastic nature. 


Blakeys 


The 5s. ordinary shares of Blakey’s Boot Protectors, 
Ltd. can be bought at 18s., about £4 3s. 6d. per cent. on 
the basis of the dividend for 1934-35 which totalled 15 per 
cent. An interim of 71% per cent. has already been paid 
for the current year and there is every prospect of an 
increase. The name of the company is somewhat mis- 
leading and may actually have discouraged some buyers 
of the shares; at the moment the Boot Protector business 
is believed to be almost a sideline. The company has the 
accommodation for general engineerng business and is 
believed to have been doing a big trade in castings and 
parts and to have benefited considerably from the acti- 
vity in the engineering trades. Aircraft and armament 
manufacture expansion is also likely to have a favourable 
effect on the volume of the company’s business and the 
accounts to be made up to the end of this month are 
expected to allow of an increased dividend. Last year 
earnings amounted to over 24 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital so that a substantially higher dividend for the 
current year appears a reasonable anticipation. 


Ever Ready Progress 


At the meeting of the Ever Ready Company (Great 
Britain) last week the Chairman, Mr. Magnus Goodfel- 
low, mentioned the record success which had attended 
the company’s efforts in the past year and stated that the 
consumption of dry battery goods of every description 
had again increased. He also drew attention to the 
remarkable absence of any material rise in prices to the 
consumer of manufactured goods in this country despite 
tariffs and sterling depreciation. The company has suc 
cessfully withstood competition in its various departments 
and obtained some success also in its efforts to stabilise 
and standardise prices. In view of its continued record 
of success, it is surprising to find that the 5s. units at 
25s. 9d. still return nearly 7 per cent. The yield appeals 
a generous one. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) 


Most Successful Year's Trading. 


Mr, Magnus Goodfellow on Promising Outlook, 


HE ordinary annual general meeting of the Ever 

Ready Company (Great Britain), Ltd., was held on 

Thursday last, 4th June, at the Ever Ready Works, 
Hercules Place, Holloway, London, N. 

Mr. Macnus GoopreLLow (the chairman and manag- 
ing director) presided. 

The secretary (Mr. F. W. STEVENS, A.C.A.) having read 
the Notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ 
report, 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
pleasure in submitting the directors’ report and state- 
ment of accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1936, 
and I presume we may follow the usual custom and take 
them as read. You have no doubt carefully considered 
the report and the clearly set out accounts, and you must 
be as pleased as we, your directors, are, at the result of 
the year’s trading—the most successful your company 
has yet attained throughout its years of growth. 


The increase in our sales and the general information 
at our disposal, satisfy me that public consumption of 
Dry Battery goods of every description has again 
increased, and that the efforts made to rationalise and 
stabilise prices have met with a large measure of success. 
It is remarkable that the past 5 years’ trading in our 
country, under the depreciation in the value of sterling 
and the general tariff, has not resulted in any material 
tise to the consumer in the prices of manufactured goods. 
None of our own goods are being sold at prices higher 
than obtained 5 years ago, and a large and varied quantity 
are being sold at considerably lower prices, to the benefit 
of the consumers, the distributing trade and ourselves. 
I should here like to pay a tribute to our 11,000 share- 
holders who support the business by insisting on Ever 
Ready goods whenever they require the products we 
manufacture, and, in thanking them, I beg that they will 
not only continue, but even increase, their efforts to use 
and popularise our products. 


Improved Production Methods 


Considerable improvements have again been achieved 
in the methods and processes of production, and the 
resulting lower costs have practically maintained the 
profit margin, in spite of the substantial reductions in 
prices made in January, 1935. It will be appreciated that 
the continued progress in methods of manufacture has 
rendered several of our old Plants obsolete. These have 
been closed, thereby contributing to the savings in cost 
to which I have already referred. It is of interest to 
note, whilst on this subject, that 10 years ago our Plant 
and Equipment appeared in the balance sheet at £15,000. 
Since that date we have expended £710,000; annual 
depreciation has reduced the capital value by £106,000, 
and in 19383 and 1934 we specially wrote off from our 
Reserves £369,000, leaving the value in the balance sheet 
under review at £250,000. 

I do not propose to review in detail our various 
activities. It will be sufficient if I inform you that, with 
two exceptions, all parts of our business, and everyone 
serving the company, have contributed to the successful 
result of the year’s work. The first exception is the 
Lissen Company. Although this company has made no 
contribution to our profits, nevertheless it has improved 
its manufacturing and trading position, as reported to its 


Limited 


preference shareholders. We are hopeful that during the 
coming year this business will not only maintain the 
increase in sales achieved during the past year, but 
register a further improvement, and if this should be so, 
having regard to the very considerable economies effected 
by the reorganisation, we may anticipate in the present 
year a substantial improvement in the profits earned. 
The second exception is the group of manufacturing and 
trading companies on the Continent of Europe. These 
companies have experienced a prosperous year’s trading, 
but exchange restrictions have prevented our receiving 
here any return upon the capital invested in them. We 
continue to hope that, in the not too distant future, these 
exchange restrictions will be removed, when we shall be 
able to obtain the benefits which have accrued to us. 

On page 2 of the report and accounts you will observe 
that I have, with the cordial support of my colleagues, 
appointed three Joint General Managers of our business. 
They have each of them served the company for some 
ten years or more, and I am sure that they will assist 
me greatly, not only in the business management of the 
near future, but in maintaining for the company the 
tradition upon which the success of the business has been 
built up. 


Balance Sheet Features 


Turning to the balance sheet and accounts, which bear 
in red ink the figures of the previous year for comparison, 
I have already dealt with the plant and equipment, on 
which we expended some £90,000 during the year, and 
although, of course, we shall continue our policy of 
development and improvement, and expenditure will 
again be considerable, it is not anticipated that we shall 
be called upon to expend as large a sum in the present 
year. 

The only other item in the balance sheet that I need 
comment on is the stock, which has risen by some 
£50,000 to £253,000. This stock, which consists to a large 
extent of our raw materials, is well bought, and, having 
regard to our forward commitments for supplies, assures 
that there will be no considerable increase in the cost of 
the raw materials required for production during the 
present year. 

This year’s trading has opened promisingly, and we are 
hopeful that we shall again succeed in achieving the pro- 
gressive result to which we are accustomed. 

In conclusion, I again express our warm thanks to the 
managers, executive staff and workpeople, who have all 
contributed their part to the success of last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend 
resolution approved, and a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff closed the meeting. 


NOTICE 


Copies of the ‘* Saturday Review” can 
be obtained through bookstalls and 
newsagents throughout the country. If 
your local agent cannot supply you, the 
publishers will be pleased to receive 
the name and address of the agent 
concerned. 
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CINEMA 


An Amusing Puzzle 
BY MARK FORREST’ 


HE new picture at the Carlton, The Ex-Mrs. 
Bradford, exploits the old, and by now very 
familiar, game of spotting the murderer 

after two or more people have been summarily 
done to death. As a rule this light exercise for 
the brain is diverting enough on the printed page, 
but it is not so satisfying on the screen, where 
there is insufficient time available to establish the 
people and the clues. 

The Ex-Mrs. Bradford is no exception and the 
herrings, red and otherwise, become so involved 
that half-way through the film I gave up trying 
to solve the problem. For anyone, however, who 
is contemplating taking up murder as a fine art 
the weapon used to kill three—or was it four ?— 
men is at any rate novel, even if it and its poten- 
tialities are probably unknown to most of the 
world. 


The imbroglio is a racing one, and the sporting 
fraternity is stirred to its muddy depths when the 
jockey on the favourite, that is leading by three 
lengths, falls dead upon the track. Foul play is at 
once suspected, but all that the doctor can, at first, 
discover is a piece of gelatine stuck on the jockey’s 
flesh above his heart. He is, nevertheless, en- 
trusted with a package containing umpteen 
** erand,”’ and it is for this that the holocaust con- 
tinues. So clever is everyone that one wonders 
how they could be so stupid as to imagine that 
they can make fortunes out of betting. 


Powell Amusing 


If that were all there was to the picture, The Ex- 
Mrs. Bradford would fall very flat; but the doctor, 
‘ who is played by William Powell, and his wife, 
in the hands of Jean Arthur, are amusingly drawn. 
As a criminal investigator in spite of himself, 
William Powell has been provided with one of 
those airy, inconsequential characters which he 
has played so often successfully before, and, if 
his material is not so good as it was in The Thin 
Man, it is by no means bad. Jean Arthur, as the 
Ex-Mrs. Bradford and an ardent criminologist 
who either does the wrong thing or draws the 
wrong conclusions, also manages to keep the 


audience laughing long after the problem has gone 
stale through incoherence. 


The remaining parts are not of much import- 
ance, since the murderer is kept discreetly in the 
background and most of the rest are ‘‘ bumped 
off ’’; but James Gleason plays yet another detec- 
tive and Eric Blore yet another butler. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
The Swiss Psychological drama ; 


“DIE EWIGE MASKE”? (A) 


(THE ETERNAL MASK) 
A striking study in psycho-analysis 


BROADCASTING 


Where was Mr. Hall ? 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HERE is nothing that the Great British 
Public enjoys more than a really good 
mystery. The B.B.C., with that penetrat. 

ing insight into popular taste, has during the last 
ten days provided its listeners with the mogt 
baffling mystery of the century. The protagonist 
in this highly diverting conundrum was Mr, 
Henry Hall. 


Mr. Hall, I understand, went to America, for 
reasons best known to himself, in the Queen 
Mary. There appears to be no doubt that he 
actually boarded the vessel and was duly deposited 
c.o.d. in New York. During his absence the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra gave us his usual 
sessions, and was still in some mysterious way 
‘* directed by Henry Hall.” Not only that, but 
Mr. Hall continued by some occult process to 
organise Henry Hall’s Hour from his shy retreat 
on Fifth Avenue or Harlem or wherever it may 
have been. 


I have never admired Mr. Hall very much as 
a dance band leader; in fact, I should not be doing 
violence to my passion for veracity if I said that 
I know of several dance bands which I consider 
to be far superior to his. What I do admire is 
his capacity for being in rather more than two 
places at once. Anyone who can project himself 
across the Atlantic with the speed of thought is 
obviously a man for whom one cannot but have 
the highest regard. 


A Prodigious Feat ? 


That Mr. Henry Hall succeeded in performing 
this prodigious feat there is not the smallest 
scintilla of doubt. The B.B.C., with its unswerv- 
ing devotion to truth and its passionate quest for 
moral rectitude, would not dream of announcing 
that an orchestra was being directed by a person 
who was not present. 


I am, therefore, faced with a reductio ad 
absurdum. If Mr. Henry Hall really was in 
America the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra was not at 
that time directed by Mr. Henry Hall; and Mr. 
Hall was in America. If on the other hand the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra was at that time being 
directed by Mr. Henry Hall, then Mr. Hall could 
not have been in America; but he was. | Which is 
absurd. 


I will go even further. If Mr. Hall really was 
in America I should like to know who was direct 
ing the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra in his absence, 
If, however, Mr. Hall was actually directing the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra I could bear to learn wh@ 
impersonated him in the Queen Mary, It is ali 
very puzzling. But, of course, Mr. Hail may bed 
fakir, or even twins. 


= 
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